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QUESTION BOX 
(Answers found in this issue) 


1. Who was the first Burmese woman 
to receive a medical degree? 

2. What state has 480,000 Russian- 
speaking people and only one missionary 
pastor among them? 

3. What city in China is said to have 
nearly 1,000 opium dens? 

4. Who was the first missionary to the 
Chinese in San Francisco appointed by 
the W. A. B. H. M. S.? 

5. When was the first Baptist church 
in Sweden organized? 

6. What is “unique” about the church 
at Theng-hai, South China? 

7. Who was the first president of 
Central Philippine College? 

8. What church in California has for 
its near neighbor a large Buddhist 
temple? 

9. How many Czechoslovak churches 
and missions in the United States? 

10. What is the oldest Baptist mission 
field? 

11. What vital new movement. is “com- 
ing to the fore” in Burma? 

12. Where is an “early-get-up meet- 
ing” held for children at 5 a.m.? 

13. What date “marked an epoch in 
the history of missionary work in China”? 

14, How many languages and dialects 
are spoken in Africa? 

15. What significant movement was 
launched in New York City, November 
15, 1906? 

16. What is regarded as “one of the 
best ventures Indiana Baptists have made 
along educational lines’? 

17. What is said to be the only maga- 
zine for children in China? 

18. Who is described as “one of the 
striking phenomena of the world today”? 


PRIZES FOR 1931 


For correct answers to every question in the 
11 issues, January to December inclusive, one 
worthwhile missionary book will be given. 

For correct answers to 16 out of the 18 ques- 
tions, each issue for 11 months, January to - 
cember inciusive, a year’s subscription to Mis- 
SIONS. Answers may be sent monthly or at the 
end of the year. In order to be eligible for a 
prize, both the answers and the page numbers 
on which the answers are found must be given. 
Answers should be written briefly. Do not repeat 
the question. Where two or more in a group work 
together, only one set should be sent in and one 
prize will be awarded. All answers must reach 
= later than January 1, 1932, to receive 
er 


This contest is open only to subscribers. 
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In the Vestibule for November Issue 


2 H chould meet a wide variety of 
y| tastes. It starts with the his- 


2S | Baptists in America, reported 
for us by Dr. G. A. Hagstrom 
of Chicago, a good representative of that 
sturdy type of Baptists. The imagination is 
caught by the brief statement concerning the 
Bible in a thousand languages—the Book of 
the world. Missionary A. C. Hanna continues 
his revealing account of the emergence of 
Christian leadership in our mission fields— 
our hope for the future. Dr. Axling, who is 
deeply engaged in it, tells of the second year 
of the Kingdom of God Movement in Japan. 
The Diary of the Covered Wagon carries us 
as far as Granville and Denison, notable points 
historically, and grows in interest as we go 
on into the pioneer territory. 

Special attention is directed to the Call upon 
our churches in relation to unemployment, the 
action of the denominational authorities be- 
ing given in full, with editorial endorsement. 
The matter is vital and so recognized by all 
parties in the nation. This Call points out a 
practical way to help. Dr. Chaney throws 
light on the situation in Burma, making clear 
the forces that have operated to create unrest 
and revolt. Dr. Lerrigo gives one of his 
graphic sketches—this time telling of his visit 
to Assam, where he went into the oldtime head- 
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hunting districts and became a witness to what 
Christianity had wrought in the lives of people 
once like wild animals, as one of them said. 
Dr. Lerrigo is one of the rare contributors. 
Mr. Narkewitch surprises us with his account 
of the Russian Baptists in America and their 
convention. Dr. Myers furnishes his prom- 
ised report of the Stewardship Conference in 
Scotland, and its plans for the future. Josiah 
Jones in verse suggests to Baptist men one 
way to enlarge the membership and usefulness 
of the churches. Dr. Bousfield describes a 
notable event in South China—the dedication 
of a new church in Swatow. Then there are 
pages of news from the mission fields overseas 
and this side, full of interest. Mr. Giedt tells 
of the five-year evangelistic movement in 
China; Dr. Kinney and Mr. Treat of work 
among the Indians. 

The editorials treat of Thanksgiving; Bap- 
tist Youth and World Peace; Institution and 
Man; Men and Missions Day; and the Emer- 
gency Call. The Devotional Page is not for- 
gotten, nor any of the regular departments— 
Board of Missionary Cooperation, Helping 
Hand, Tidings, Around the Conference Table, 
Missionary Education including R. A., W. W. 
G. and C. W. C.—all the pages overflowing 
with life and movement. Books and the Open 
Forum complete the attractive and readable 
bill of fare. 

The only thing lacking is ten thousand new 
readers, and that is where you can help us 
by your recommendation. 
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November, 1931 


Swedish Baptists in America Hold an Inspiring 
Historic Celebration 


BY G. A. HAGSTROM, D.D. 





REPRESENTATIVES OF THIRTY BAPTIST CHURCHES AT THE FOUR CORNERS CELEBRATION DESCRIBED IN THIS ARTICLE 


HESE are the days of important his- 
toric celebrations by Swedish Baptists 
in the United States. The First Bap- 
tist Church in Sweden was organized 
by F. O. Nilsson in 1848 to be followed 

= only four years later by the first one 

in this country at Rock Island, Illinois, in 1852. 
Swedish Baptist churches in Illinois, Minnesota and 
Iowa have celebrated their Diamond Jubilee and 
State Conferences, likewise that of Illinois celebrated 

its 75th anniversary in June, and the Minnesota 

Conference will enjoy the same privilege in 1933. 

The educational work of Swedish Baptists is sixty 





years old this yéar, as is the literary and publishing — | 


work. Dr. J. A. Edgren began both as ventures of 
faith in Chicago in 1871. The Swedish Baptist 
General Conference can look back upon fifty-two 
years of growth and service as a national organiza- 
tion. 

The celebration at New Sweden, Iowa, May 17 
this year was, however, of such a unique character 
that it deserves special mention. It was well and 
earefully planned by Rev. A. G. Lagerquist, the 
research man of the Iowa Swedish Baptist Confer- 
ence who is chairman, and Rev. L. J. Ahlstrom of 
Minneapolis, secretary of the Historical Committee, 
collecting material and preparing for publication a 





history of the Swedish Baptist work in Iowa. Mr. 
Lagerquist had uncovered much historical matter, 
hidden away in humble homes, editorial offices, 
churches, libraries and other unexpected places. The 
event was in commemoration of the first house of 
worship erected by Swedish Baptists in the new world. 
This simple but significant beginning took place 
in New Sweden, Iowa, where a church was organized 


THE LOG CABIN CHAPEL BUILT IN 1846 
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November, 1931 





THE ORIGINAL NEW SWEDEN BAPTIST CHURCH 


on May 23, 1854, and the humble chapel, or “House 
of Prayer,” as these early churches were called, was 
built a few months later. This church has long 
since ceased to exist, hence the celebration required 
much thought, labor and foresight in its preparation. 
It was held at and near Four Corners—12 miles 
northeast of Fairfield, Iowa. It was estimated that 
1300 to 1500 were present, representing thirty Bap- 
tist churches, among which twelve were Swedish 
Baptist, one German Baptist, four Swedish Luther- 
an, three German Lutheran, three Swedish Metho- 
dist, two American Methodist and two Presbyterian 
churches. 

The services were held in open air in several sec- 
tions: At Brush Creek where Rev. J. A. Cochran 
baptized some of the third generation descendants 
from the early pioneers whom Rev. F. O. Nilsson 
baptized there in 1854—a very impressive service at 
9 a. m. and 11 a. m. and at 2 p. m. on the school 
grounds, and following the intermission for lunch a 
service at the cemetery which is located on the site 
of that early church at which there occurred the un- 
veiling of a memorial Boulder and bronze tablet 
bearing the following inscription: 


“WHAT MEAN YE BY THESE STONES?”—JoS. 4:6-22 
First House oF WorsHIP IN AMERICA ERECTED BY 
SWEDISH BAPTISTS 
LOGS CUT AND HEWN FROM THE VIRGIN FOREST OF THESE HILLSIDES 
New SweEDEN BapTisT CHURCH ORGANIZED May 23, 1854 
First TRUSTEES AND DEACONS: 
Otor Peterson, GuSTAF SCHILLERSTROM 
PIONEER SWEDISH BAPTIST MINISTERS IN AMERICA WHO 
LABORED HERE: 
G. Patmguist, A. Wrperc, F. O. Nirsson, A. Norettus, 
L. L. Frisk 
MEMORIAL ERECTED BY THE Iowa SwEDISH BAPTIST CONFERENCE 
DepIcaTED May 17, 1931 


The foundation for this Boulder was composed of 
twelve stones taken from the foundation of the first 
buildings and cemented together to hold up the im- 
mense boulder which had been set up on it. From 
the logs of the house in which the church was or- 
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ganized, gavels were made and presented to the 
Swedish Baptist General Conference of America, 
the Iowa Baptist State Convention, the Iowa 
Swedish Baptist Conference and the Baptist Confer- 
ence of Sweden. Rev. A. G. Lagerquist presided and 
Rev. J. A. Cochran, whose church at Lockridge re- 
ceived into its membership a Mr. Bankhead, a mem- 
ber of this early church, spoke words of welcome. It 
was a fitting celebration of the events of. those 
pioneer days of early beginnings. Rev. F. O. Nilsson 
who, for his preaching of New Testament truth and 
teaching in his home land, had been banished by an 
edict of the King, upon the recommendation of the 
Supreme Court of that country, came to this land 
where he earlier had been converted and served as 
a missionary among his fellow-seamen. Upon ar- 
rival here he preaehed and did valiant service, for 
from his preaching revivals in various places sprang 
forth, from whose influence several of the earlier 
churches were the result. Among them were Bur- 
lington and New Sweden, Iowa, and Houston and 
Seandia, Minnesota. Mr. Nilsson came to Burling- 
ton and was received into the membership and be- 
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UNVEILING AND DEDICATION 


came assistant pastor in the First Baptist Church. 
A strong letter of recommendation regarding his 
life, Christian experience and service was received 
by the church at Burlington from the Mariners 
Temple Baptist Church, New York. While serving 
in this capacity he, together with Gustaf Palmquist, 
organized the First Swedish Baptist Church of Bur- 
lington, Iowa, February, 1854. Among the first 
members of this church were Rev. John Anderson 
and his brother, P. D. Anderson, whose daughter is 
Mrs. G. Arvid Hagstrom, wife of the writer of this 
article; Rev. John Erickson, Andrew Peterson and 
others who became the first members of the Scandia 
Baptist Church, Waconia, Minnesota. While serv- 
ing as pastor of this church he also organized the 
church at New Sweden, Iowa, consisting of twelve 
members. Though it was about fifty miles distant 
and he had no other means of transportation than 
walking, yet for a time he cheerfully and acceptably 
served both of these churches, and the work grew 
and prospered encouragingly, and would have con- 
tinued to do so had it not been for later removals of 
several families to Kansas, Nebraska and Minnesota, 
thus depleting the ranks of these early settlers and 
making it finally impossible to carry on at the early 
scene of organization. 

When at the celebration the strains of “Faith of 
our Fathers” were sung, after which Rev. E. W. 
Olson produced the first Bible used by those early 
disciples, and when Rev. Cochran baptized Alan and 


June Schillerstrom and Mrs. Ruth Sharp, the grand- | 


children of Gust Schillerstrom; also when three of 
the sons of the early pioneers, now aged men, were 
introduced, the tides of emotion welled up deep and 
strong in the entire company. All felt that they 
were on ground made sacred by that early band of 
trail-blazers who marched overland from Burlington, 
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Iowa, in 1846, when thirty-nine Swedes, the first 
colonists to come from Burlington, came to New 
Sweden carrying all their belongings, with $36.00 
among them, less than one dollar per person. Among 
these were a number of converts who seven or eight 
years later became Baptists and organized the New 
Sweden Baptist Church May 23, 1854. They came to 
erect an altar to worship God; to preach His gospel; 
to train their children according to the teachings of 
the Old Book in a church of which the founder and 
head is Jesus Christ Himself. 

The following participated in the program—Rev. 
L. J. Ahlstrom, Minneapolis, whose brother was the 
first Swedish man baptized in Wisconsin; Rev. R. A. 
Arlander of Minneapolis, Minn., Rev. E. W. Olson, 
Lindsborg, Kansas, whose mother was the first Swed- 
ish person baptized in Wisconsin; Dr. J. E. Kling- 
berg, New Britain, Conn., Rev. J. O. Backlund, Chi- 
eago, Ill., Rev. E. E. Hall, Des Moines, Iowa, Rev. 
H. H. Sadler, Pella, Iowa, Rev. A. I. Osborne, Bur- 
lington, Iowa, Rev. C. F. Zummack, Burlington, Iowa, 
Rev. J. A. Cochran, Lockridge, Iowa, Rev. J. A. 
Riggs, Burlington, Iowa, John M. Mercer, Burling- 
ton, Iowa, Dr. Frank Anderson, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Rev. A. G. Lagerquist, Des Moines, Iowa, and G. 


Arvid Hagstrom, St. Paul, Minnesota, and a group 


of singers and musical talent from churches in 
Burlington, Keokuk and Des Moines, Iowa, and 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The following were some of the topics of the ad- 
dresses upon this memorable occasion: 


“The Swedes in America,” “The time when exiled 
F. O. Nilsson was assistant pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Burlington,” “Early Pioneer Life 
in Iowa,” “Great Men from Pioneer Days as Denomi- 











“The f 
Pioneer,” “We are building today on the same foun- ff 
dation as did our fathers in the Faith before us,” 
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BAPTISMAL SERVICE IN BRUSH CREEK, NEAR NEW SWEDEN, ON THE MORNING OF THE CELEBRATION 


national Builders,” “Respecting our Heritage,” 
“Our Pioneers love the Printed Word.” 

The following places were represented by those 
present according to the registration committee’s 
records: Rock Island and Moline, Ill., Davenport, 
Des Moines, Fort Madison, Burlington, Keokuk, 
Ottumwa, Fairfield, Lockridge City, Hillsboro, 
Mount Pleasant, Allie, Batavia and Salem, Iowa; 
Chicago, Ill., Scandia, Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Minnesota; Lindsborg, Kansas. Greetings were also 
received from Rev. Carl G. Lagergren, D.D., Dean 
Emeritus of Bethel Theological Seminary, St. Paul, 
who should have had a part in the unveiling of the 


memorial tablet but was prevented by illness. The 
Boulder was unveiled when grandchildren of the 
pioneers, one of whom had been baptized earlier in 
the day, pulled the cord loosening the flags that 
covered the historic tablet. 

The day was ideal in every way and autos in large 
numbers brought the large crowds in distances from 
a few miles to a thousand miles or more. 

May a double portion of the spirit of those early 
pioneers fall upon and endue the present generation 
to heroic and great achievements for God and His 
Kingdom and the uplift of humanity—cannot but 
be the prayer of every loyal disciple of Christ. 


The Bible in Nearly One Thousand Languages 


A STATEMENT BY THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


919 languages and dialects. This figure, in 

which no duplication of languages or dialects 
oceurs, represents the publications of the three 
major Bible societies functioning throughout the 
world: the American Bible Society, the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and the National Bible Soci- 
ety of Scotland, as well as some missionary organiza- 
tions and others. The figures are as follows: 


T HE Bible or some part of it has appeared in 


CI Fac Sdiae 8 Raed a Koen nes 172 languages 
Ne I a oii xh oale cae enedi'ds 179 m 
Portions (complete book of the Bible)...... 472 . 
Selections (less than one book of the Bible). 96 * 


The latest book from the press is the Gospel of St. 
Mark in Atche, a dialect used by one of the tribes on 
the French Ivory Coast of West Africa. Of the 


more than 500 languages and dialects spoken in 
Africa only about 275 have been published, while a 


large percentage of the remaining have not yet been 
reduced to writing. India has the Scriptures printed 
in only 111 languages, although there are 179 lan- 
guages and hundreds of dialects spoken in this 
thickly populated land. That a dearth of Scriptures 
also obtains in other countries is evidenced by the 
fact that there are millions of American Indians 
throughout South America who have no Scriptures 
in their various dialects. The New Testament ap- 
pears in but three of the many Indian tongues of 
South America. Of the two New Testaments so far 
published for the Indians of Central America the 
latest is in Cakchiquel, for a tribe in Guatemala. 

While it is estimated that some part of the Serip- 
tures appears on an average every six weeks, the 
translations already published must, from time to 
time, also undergo revision in order to attain a 
greater faithfulness to the original Hebrew and 
Greek, thereby laying an additional obligation on the 
Bible societies. 
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The Emergence of Christian Leadership 


Continuing from October issue the informing review of Christian leadership in foreign 
mission fields with biographical sketches of outstanding examples 


By A. C. HANNA 





SAYA BA TE, THE EVANGELIST OF BURMA 
WHO PREACHES IN EIGHT LANGUAGES. 
SEE PAGE 587 








DR. Y. CHIBA, DEAN OF THE BAPTIST 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY IN YOKOHAMA. 
SEE REFERENCE BELOW 


MA SAW SA, M.D., OF BURMA. SEE 
PAGE 588 


JN the heart of the great city of Tokyo, 
known as the metropolis of the Orient, 
and populated by four million people, 
as ys stands the well-known Baptist Misaki 
I AMELAAN| Tabernacle, open day and night. The 
Se) program of service here includes “evan- 
gelistic activities, such as Sunday services, evening 
meetings, Bible classes, Sunday school; education 
activities comprising night schools for young men 
and young women, Saturday public lectures, after- 
noon schools, kindergartens and vacation Bible 
schools; and a much needed social service which in- 
eludes neighborhood visiting by nurses, nursery for 
the children of working mothers, children’s play- 
ground, a free legal advice bureau, and welfare work 
for laboring men.” In a distant part of the city is 
the Fukugawa Christian Center. The work here is 
a branch of the Misaki Tabernacle work. The Fuku- 
gawa work was started during the terrible days 
which followed the great earthquake of 1923. The 
program of activities is much like that at the Misaki 
Tabernacle. Connected with each institution is a 
dispensary, which ministers to thousands of people 
throughout the year. At these institutions are two 
of our finest young Japanese leaders. Rev. T. Fujii, 




















a graduate of William Jewell College, with a Mas- 
ter’s degree from Brown University, is the Japa- 
nese Secretary of the Misaki Tabernacle work. For 
years he has given his whole heart and strength to 
his cause. During Dr. Axling’s furlough Mr. Fugii 
acted as head of the Tabernacle work. The Fuku- 
gawa Christian Center is located in ‘that part of 
Tokyo where live the working people. Here the 
poverty is often intense, and conditions desperately 
hard. Women have to work away from home as well 
as men; mothers of small children go out early in 
the mornings and return only after dark. Thus the 
children left in the Day Nursery are often more 
than can be well accommodated there. The people, 
in their struggle for existence need help of all kinds, 
and the program of a social center cannot be too 
varied. To this work, located in this dreary and 
poverty-stricken quarter of the great city, one of 
our youngest and finest Japanese Christians, Mr. I. 
Chiba, has dedicated himself. With his young bride, 
he has settled down to live at the Fukugawa Center, 
direct its activities, and make Christ known among 
these people who need the Saviour so greatly. Mr. 
I. Chiba is the son of Dr. Y. Chiba, well known as 
the Dean of our Baptist Theological Seminary in 
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Yokohama. Here we have a young man of culture 
and refinement, educated in America, son of a dis- 
tinguished father, electing to cast his lot with the 
poor and the unfortunate, and to live among the 
squalid conditions of the Fukugawa quarter, for the 
cause of Christ. 

Opium, almost wiped out in West China dur- 
ing the early years of the Republic, has been re- 
instated by war lords for the sake of the revenue, 
and now is a terrible and widespread curse. The 
City of Kiating, one of our most distant of stations, 
is full of opium dens—at least one thousand in num- 
ber, with women as well as men addicted to the 
drug. Pastor Fu knows himself what it is to strug- 
gle with this habit, and so is conducting a special 
work to help others in like ease. Years ago he was a 





T. FUJII OF TOKYO AND HIS FAMILY 


government official of considerable position, but be- 
came a victim of opium, and was on the way to ruin 
when our missionaries and native Christians there 
helped him to find freedom in Christ. Now a zeal- 
ous and faithful evangelist, touring and preaching 
indefatigably throughout the field, he carries on 
special work for opium victims, by conducting clinics 
in Kiating, Hong Ya, and other cities. In many 
cases those who attend the clinics go home appar- 
ently cured. Pastor Fu, we read, uses some medi- 
cine, but more prayer and relies chiefly on the 
latter. He is only one of many faithful and devoted 
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DONALD FAY OF WEST CHINA 


Chinese evangelists, working side by side with the 
missionaries in that great land. 

More and more, however, the pastors and evan- 
gelists are able to take over administrative and 
executive work formerly carried on by the mission- 
aries. An outsanding example of this is Rev. Don- 
ald Fay, a graduate of Rochester Theological Sem- 
inary, who for years has been pastor of the church 
in Chengtu where the great West China Union Uni- 
versity is located. Elected Executive Secretary of 
the Szechuan Baptist Convention, he has performed 
the duties of that exacting position with success. 

The Convention is indeed a Chinese organization. 
The majority of the delegates to it are Chinese, all 
the reports of institutions such as hospitals and 
schools are submitted by Chinese. The mission 
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funds from America (all save appropriations for 
union work with other denominations) are appor- 
tioned entirely by the Convention. 

In East China, Dr. T. C. Bau is performing work 
of similar responsibility and importance, as General 
Secretary of the Chekiang-Shanghai Baptist Con- 
vention. He has shown leadership of a particularly 
fine quality. With conditions in China such as they 
are, the responsibilities of the Convention and of 
its chief Executive Officer are indeed heavy. Many 
of these tasks are quite new to the Chinese Chris- 
tians, having been only recently taken over from 
the missionaries; in these times of storm and stress 
in China peculiarly difficult situations arise, and 
baffling problems confront all who work for Christ 
in that country. 

The outstanding example, perhaps, of Chinese 
leadership in our mission is Dr. H. C. E. Liu, Presi- 
dent of Shanghai University. Although he has been in 
that office less than three years, his administration 
has been marked by great efficiency and success, 
particularly in these days when educational insti- 
tutions are closing their doors, or find it difficult to 
keep going with reduced attendance and results. 
Dr. Liu is too well known to American Baptists to 
require extended reference. He visited America in 
1929, speaking at the Northern and also at the 
Southern Baptist Conventions. After a series of 
addresses in various places throughout the country, 
he left for England where he spoke at the session of 
the General Committee of the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety there. He had interviews with the British For- 
eign Secretary and other high officials there. After 
visiting in France, he then attended and participated 
in the International Education Conference at Gen- 
eva. After establishing these international contacts 
he returned to take up his duties at Shanghai Uni- 
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versity with renewed vigor. The earnest Christian 
spirit at this college, and the evangelistic work 
carried on there, is shown by a report of an evan- 
gelistic campaign, condueted by Dr. T. C. Bau, as a 
result of which 12 students definitely decided to 
join the church, many put down their names as in- 
quirers, and the Christian students and teachers 
were helped to rededicate their lives to Christ. Per- 
haps the highest tribute to Dr. Liu’s administration 
at Shanghai is that given by his predecessor in 
office, Dr. F. J. White: “The college under Dr. 
Liu’s management has never been more prosperous 
nor more free from vexing problems, and never has 
the faculty been so united in its spiritual aims.” 

In medical mission work numbers of our Chinese 
Christians have shown likewise ability and devotion. 
It would be impossible to name all the Chinese 
physicians and nurses with professional gifts and 
training of the very highest order, who have ren- 
dered faithful, self-sacrificing service, often in con- 
ditions of great peril when the city where they are 
located has been taken over by military forces, either 
for or against the government, and fighting was 
going on about them. Our mission hospitals have 
been largely unharmed during these troubles, be- 
cause of their work in caring for wounded soldiers, 
and because of the high character and reputation 
of Chinese physicians and others at the hospitals. 
Dr. Daniel Lai, a comparatively young physician, 
graduate of Rush Medical College, Chicago, after 
serving his interneship in Rochester, N. Y., went to 
our Mission Hospital at Hopo, South China, but was 
barely installed in his place before he, the pastor, 
and the other Chinese Christians found themselves 
carrying the full responsibility for the work in ab- 
sence of the missionaries. Dr. Lai had entire charge 
of the hospital and his remarkable work so won the 
confidence of the Chinese that they contributed the 
equivalent of $1750.00 for the current expenses of 
the hospital. He had some thrilling experiences 
when Hopo had been occupied by armed forces, and 
the Mission Hospital filled with troops; but he found 
that the power of Jesus’ name would win respect 
even from those whom they have feared for their 
anti-Christian attitude. 

Dr. Chiu, in the hosiptal at Sun Wu Hsien, on 
the South China field, has done most effective work 
during the absence of the missionary doctor on fur- 
lough. Chapel service has been held twice daily, 
and many have heard the gospel, some for the first 
time. With the increasing turmoil and fighting in 
South China, medicines have been hard to get. 
Travel is unsafe, and packages are not delivered in 
many eases. Soldiers have created a problem by 
coming in large numbers to live in the hospital 
buildings. But though they burn the equipment for 
firewood and usually leave things in a filthy mess, 
they are not wholly unwelcome, for they keep the 
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Reds and the bandits at bay. Here, too, there have 
been dangerous crises, when only the tactful ex- 
planations of Dr. Chiu have averted serious trouble. 
For a long time Dr. Chiu was at the head of the 
work in this station, with no missionary there, so 
that the whole responsibility for the general mission 
work, as well as the hospital, has fallen on him and 
the local leaders. Only his influence with the people, 
and their grateful recognition of the good he is doing 
them, have kept the mission property from destruc- 
tion and the work from serious harm. Some of our 
Chinese workers have been driven away, but Dr. 
Chiu is never threatened. 

Other Chinese medical mission workers also de- 
serve mention, especially those on the staff of the 
Hwa Mei Hospital at Ningpo, East China, who have 
been greatly overworked, sometimes giving almost 
24 hours a day to their tasks. In addition to their 
work at this hospital, however, the crowning evi- 
dence of their devotion and zeal was their offer to 
help out also at the Shaohsing Hospital, in order to 
keep that institution open. For both those who went 
to Shaohsing and those who remained at Ningpo 
this meant a great hardship, as tasks were increased 
for those who were left behind reduced in numbers. 
These extra services were rendered, in Shaohsing as 
well as at Ningpo, without thought of extra recom- 
pense. Such self-sacrifice is indeed an inspiration 
to us in America. 

In Burma, our oldest mission field, where the 
greatest success has been granted us, where our 
Christian constituency is numbered by tens of thou- 
sands, and where we have probably the best devel- 
oped and most inclusive educational system of any 
missionary organization in the world, it is only to be 
expected that we should find leaders in great num- 
bers, many of them men and women of the highest 
ability. With such wealth to choose from, it is diffi- 
cult indeed to select any for special notice. We may, 
however, study the life and record of Thra San Baw, 
the Karen who for years has been in charge of the 
Tharrawaddy field. Thra San Baw ean be called in 
a very real sense a son of the mission. Educated in 
our mission schools, he has been in the service of the 
mission for nearly thirty years. After a most suc- 
cessful record as Headmaster of the Tharrawaddy 
School, where he was often commended by Govern- 
ment educational authorities for his ability, he was 
in 1923 appointed by the Mission to take charge of the 
Tharrawaddy field, that is, the oversight of the 
churches and the direction of the evangelistic work, 
together with much of the responsibility for financial 
administration. The size of this task may be judged 
from the fact that there are on this field 42 Karen 
churches with 2,863 members. Since 1923 only 
women missionaries in charge of the school have been 
stationed on this field. Special mention should be 
made of Thra San Baw’s wife, who was educated in 
America and has cooperated with her husband to do 
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a great work in the mission. Thra San Baw has 
held many offices of importance outside of the mis- 
sion, such as Vice-President of the All-Burma Karen 
National Association, an organization which includes 
Karens of all dialects and religions—Christian, Bud- 
dhist and Animist; President of the Tharrawaddy 
Branch of this Association; member of the Burma 
Christian Council; member of the Tharrawaddy 
District School Board and the Town Committee. A 
few years ago he received the high honor of being 
elected to the Burma Legislative Assembly, the law- 
making body of the Province. He has received spe- 
cial recognition from the Government of India, 
which bestowed on him the Kaiser-I-Hind medal, 
conferred for public service of exceptional merit. 

If we seek an example of giving up all for Christ 
—all prospect of earthly rewards and gains, of high 
position and honor in this world’s affairs, we may 
find it in Saya Ba Te, the great evangelist of East- 
ern Burma. Thirty years ago Mr. Ba Te was a prac- 
tising lawyer, highly successful in his profession, 
with an income averaging hundreds of rupees a 
month. The most brilliant prospects opened before 
him, not only of financial gain, but of political pre- 
ferment and office, for the time was at hand when the 
people of Burma themselves would be asked by the 
British government to take a far larger part in the 
administration of the province than ever had been 
contemplated before. But this was not to be Ba Te’s 
career. The call came to preach Christ’s gospel— 
to give up his profession, his income, his prospects 
and to do this with a family dependent upon him 
for support; to accept a salary about one-tenth of 
what he had been receiving, and to spend his time 
going around, often on foot, among the villages of 
the wild hill people to whom Christ had never yet 
been preached. Willing to do all this for Christ, 





DR. CHIU, FORMERLY OF SUN WU HSIEN AND NOW OF THE HOPO 
HOSPITAL, AND HIS FAMILY. THROUGH ALL THE DANGERS OF 
BANDITRY AND COMMUNISM HE REMAINED AT HIS POST 
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Ba Te hesitated only through a sense of his own 
unworthiness, though he had never been an evil man 
as the world counts such things. His doubts were 
settled by prayer. He gave up his practice, sold 
his home in Bassein, and with his family moved far 
thence to Eastern Burma, where he worked for a 
time as an evangelist at his own charges. He had, 
he felt, received a strong intimation from God that he 
was to work for the Taungthus, a primitive hill race, 
strongly Buddhist and much more prone to resist the 
gospel message than other hill tribes. For some years, 
however, he was busily engaged elsewhere. He worked 
on the Kengtung field with Rev. W. M. Young in the 





L. T. AH PON, M.D., OF BURMA. 
SEE PAGE 589 


great mass movement among the Lahus and Was, 
and more than once crossed the border into China 
to arouse the different races there to the gospel mes- 
sage. When Mr. Young himself was restrained by 
Government authority from crossing the border, it 
was Ba Te who, not being a citizen of another land, 
was able to cross over and initiate the great work 
which has since developed so marvelously. These 
long and difficult tours through the mountains and 
forests of the frontier were not without danger from 
wild beasts and from wilder men. Ba Te has known 
what it was to sleep absolutely alone in a tiger- 
infested jungle, but to sleep sweetly and soundly 
because, like Daniel, he committed himself in prayer 
to God. Much greater and more constant was the 
menace from robber bands who roamed through the 
passes and ravines of these towering mountain 
ranges. Nothing, however, could hold back Ba Te 
and the others who pressed forward, eager to take 
this mass movement at its flood tide and gather in 
thousands for God. It was while in this work that 
Ba Te added to his already large stock of languages. 
He is able to preach in about eight different lan- 
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guages and to converse in several more. In addi- 
tion, he knows enough Greek to make use of his 
Greek Testament. Missionaries and others who have 
enjoyed much greater educational advantages are 
glad to listen while he expounds the Scriptures, for 
he brings to this work deep spiritual insight and 
understanding. His labors among the Taungthus 
have resulted in the conversion of many and the 
building up of numerous churehes. He has trans- 
lated into their language over 200 hymns and has 
helped in preparing Scripture translations for 
them. Going about on foot or by ox cart from vil- 
lage to village among them, enduring often real 
hardship, he seeks to win their souls for Jesus Christ. 
During all these years of service his salary has prob- 
ably never much exceeded the equivalent of thirty 
dollars a month American money—a mere fraction 
of what he doubtless would have received had he 
continued in his first profession. 

If we speak of medical relief in Burma, probably 
the first name that springs to our lips is that of Dr. 
Ma Saw Sa, whose grace and charm won her so 





THRA SAN BAW OF THARRAWADDY, BURMA. 
SEE PAGE 587 


many friends during her visit a few years ago at the 
time of the Jubilee of the Women’s Foreign Society. 
Dr. Ma Saw Sa, the first Burmese woman to receive 
a medical degree, held for some years the respon- 
sible post of Superintendent of the Dufferin Hospi- 
tal in Rangoon, one of the maternity hospitals in the 
Indian Empire carried on under government man- 
agement and supervision and named after the Coun- 
tess of Dufferin, wife of a former viceroy. Dr. Ma 
Saw Sa, after her visit to America, went into pri- 
vate practice, where with ever-enlarging influence 
and opportunities she is able to minister Christ to 
those who seek her aid as truly as any medical mis- 
sionary is able to do. Her beautiful personality is a 
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testimony to what Christ can accomplish in the life 
wholly surrendered to Him. 

Another outstanding medical worker in Burma, 
missionary in all but name, is Dr. L. T. Ah Pon, 
who for years now has been working for Christ in 
the Shan States, far from his home city, among peo- 
ple of races different from his own and using lan- 
guages and dialects which he must learn as would 
any missionary from America. Dr. Ah Pon comes 
of the famous family which comprises Rev. L. T. 
Ah Syoo, for long pastor of the very important and 
influential Burmese church in Moulmein, and Mr. 
L. T. Ah Sou, who was one of the delegates to the 
Edinburgh World Missionary Conference in a day 
when delegates from Asia or from any mission land 
were but few in number. The history of this great 
Christian family goes back almost to the days of 
Judson, to the time when the father of all these 
splendid Christian men was a young boy and was 
baptized at his own urgent request—an event which 
caused no little stir among the Buddhist population 
of Moulmein in that day. Dr. Ah Pon, who is an 
ordained preacher and an earnest evangelist as well 
as physician, has been engaged in missionary work 
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in Taunggyi, also in far-away Kengtung, where his 
health suffered severely, and is now in charge of our 
station and work on the Loilem-Mongnai field. 

For over a hundred years the Baptist churches of 
America have taken especial interest in their for- 
eign missionaries, have felt a bond of personal union 
with those who represent us on distant fields. As 
tasks multiply and opportunities enlarge, as the en- 
terprise is seen to be vaster than ever our ancestors 
thought it, these other workers at whose lives and rec- 
ords we have glanced in this little review, and also 
many another unknown to us by name, must take up 
the burden and carry forward the work. Glad they are 
to do it. They need no compulsion—only the con- 
straining of that love which works upon their hearts 
as upon ours. Although it has never been our privi- 
lege to commission them, to send them forth from 
our churches as our immediate representatives, yet in 
a larger sense they do indeed represent us and do for 
us a work which we could not begin to accomplish 
without them. We rejoice in their achievements. 
Their sacrifices put us to shame. Their zeal inspires 
us. Let it be our resolve that we help them onward 
by our love, our interest and our prayers. 
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The Second Year of the Kingdom of God Movement 


WILLIAM AXLING, D.D. OF TOKYO 


started its second year with four major objec- 
tives. 

First. Through the holding of Training Confer- 
ences for Christians to mobilize for the movement 
the laity of the church and to train them for active 
participation in the movement. With this in view 
two Mass Training Conferences were held early in 
the year, one in Tokyo for the area including Tokyo 
and the territory to the North and one at Nara for 
the Osaka-Kyoto-Kobe district and the surrounding 
territory. One thousand four hundred and fifty lay- 
men and lay-women attended these Conferences. 
These delegates were sent by the churches in the 
areas covered by the conference and have proved a 
tremendous force in creating interest in the cam- 
paign in their respective churches and _ localities. 
Following these two mass conferences, conferences 
of a similar character have been held in a great 
many of the provinces of the Empire, with repre- 
sentatives from all of the churches in the province 
in attendance. 

Second. Another objective has been that of con- 
tinuing the mass evangelistic meetings which were 
started last year. Dr. Kawaga, of course, has been 
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the central figure in this particular phase of the 
movement but there have been a large number of 
pastors, as well as laymen, who all over the Empire 
have served as evangels in meetings for the public at 
large. Dr. Kawaga just before leaving for the 
United States had some wonderful meetings in the 
Hokkaido. During the twenty days’ campaign there 
over 2,000 people signed cards as inquirers. At some 
of these meetings the attendance ran as high as 2,000 
at a single service. 

As one feature of the mass evangelistic meetings 
for ‘the general public, the Central Committee 
planned to invite two outstanding speakers from 
abroad. Dr. Stanley Jones, of India, was one of the 
men invited, but he cannot leave India at the present 
time. Another invited speaker is Bishop Nicolai, of 
Serbia, who has accepted the invitation and will 
reach Japan the middle of October. It is planned to 
hold meetings in nine of Japan’s largest cities, with 
him as the main speaker. In this series there will be 
a special effort to reach students. 

Third. The third objective has been to project the 
movement into the neglected rural area by promot- 
ing and conducting Peasant Gospel Schools. A Con- 
ference for the Training of people to conduct Peas- 
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ant Gospel Schools was held in Tokyo in April. Over 
100 delegates, most of them officially appointed by 
the denominations with which they are connected, 
attended this Conference. Such Christian rural spe- 
cialists as Messrs. Sugiyama, Kuribara, Massaki, 
Kurabayashi, Yabe, Takizawa and Kagawa, out of 
their own.experience placed before these delegates 
the purpose, the technique, the course of study and 
other matters pertaining to the conduct of a success- 
ful Gospel School. The Kingdom of God Campaign 
has also provided speakers for quite a large number 
of Peasant Gospel Schools that have already been 
held this year. 

Fourth. The fourth objective of the movement 
this year is that of following up campaigns that have 
been held in the past with a view to conserving their 
results. Quite a number of such follow-up cam- 
paigns have been held and each District Committee, 
with this as a goal, is encouraged to put on special 
meetings for special groups, such as meetings for 
students, for educators, for business men, for work- 
ing men, etc. The Kingdom of God Weekly has held 
its own both as to circulation and content and about 
30,000 copies are published every week. The launch- 
ing of this evangelistic medium and the wide cirecula- 
tion which it has attained in so short a time is one 
of the outstanding achievements of this campaign. 

The following are some of the by-products of the 
movement to date: 

It has created among the Christian forces of the 
Empire a spirit of cooperation and solidarity which 
did not exist before the movement was launched. 
The ninety District Committees that have been or- 
ganized under its auspices have brought the Chris- 
tians of the cities and of the provinces in which these 
Committees are functioning into very close working 
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relations and given them a new consciousness of the 
fact that they are one, with a common Lord, a com- 
mon Gospel and a common goal. 

Another by-product of the: movement has been a 
broadening of the vision of those who have actively 
participated in it, and a reinterpretation of their 
task in terms of a more practical Gospel and a Chris- 
tianity applied to the problems which are distressing 
our modern world. 

Another far-reaching by-product has been the 
creation among the Christians of other nations of a 
new interest in the Christian movement in this land 
and especially a new interest in the progress of the 
indigenous Christian Church here which is fast 
reaching full manhood. 

In a very real sense the Campaign is creating not 
only a new solidarity within the Christian forces of 
the Japanese Empire but is creating a sense of 
solidarity between the Churches of the West and the 
Churches of this land. Letters come from all quar- 
ters of the world expressing a deep interest in this 
Kingdom of God Campaign, assuring us of the pray- 
ers of a large number of people in the various na- 
tions and asking for information to pass on to many 
who are eager to know how the movement is 
progressing. 

There are, however, some unsolved problems con- 
nected with the movement and one of these is how to 
efficiently follow-up those who, through the Cam- 
paign, have signified their purpose to ally themselves 
with Christianity and the things for which it stands, 
and to really conserve for the future the work of the 
movement. The movement needs your constant and 
passionate prayers. It is packed with large potenti- 
alities but only prayer and the work of God’s spirit 
ean bring these to realization. 





ENTRANCE TO ONE OF THE FAMOUS JAPANESE TEMPLES AT NIKKO 
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The Diary of the Covered Wagon 


From Syracuse, N. Y., to Granville, O. The Second Instalment of Dr. Cress’ Personal 
Record of the Continental Trek—A Unique Story Told with Graphic Force and Charm 


By G. CLIFFORD CRESS, D.D. 





ONORING THe Pioneers o. 18 


‘. CENTENARY Cevesration In 1932 
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THE COVERED WAGON AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH IN SYRACUSE 


SUNDAY, JULY 5 
wits the heat wave broken and cool north winds 
fanning the city, our day at Syracuse was very 
pleasant. The Wagon was parked for several hours 
in front of the First Baptist Church and its ““Mizpah 
Hotel.” Pastor Bernard Clausen in his inimitable 
manner preached the communion sermon on “Cast 
thy bread upon the waters and thou shalt find it 
after many days.” The Covered Wagon Caravan 
was the symbol of a generous casting of the bread 
of life by Peck and all pioneers, who often find it, 
as did Peck in his sunset years, but who make pos- 
sible our riches of life through their self-imposed 
poverty. At noon the Sunday school assembled in 
“mass” session for a share in the memorial program 
specially arranged for youth. Then they swarmed 
about the “Conestoga” and with unfailing curiosity 
insisted on seeing what was inside it. 

In the evening all the Baptist churches of Syra- 
cuse and their pastors came as guests of the First 
Church for the pioneer program. Pastors and team 
occupied the marble pulpit while an audience larger 
than any other since Brockton paid tribute to the 
heroism of seers and doers of the past. The day 
created a cumulative appeal. Its messages were 


shaped to enlist youth for going and adults for giv- 
ing for the pioneer life programs that lie before and 
ahead of us. 
one way or another their willingness to go. 


Perhaps a score of youth declared in 
The 





Wagon can challenge youth to follow Christ in new 
trails, but pastors, teachers and parents must follow 
up these impressions with sympathy and patience 
if they are to blossom and bear fruit. 


MONDAY, JULY 6 


Our trek was long, laborious and fatiguing today. 
Our first stop was at Auburn. We were honored 
here by a motorcycle police escort and parked in the 
city square. A vacation Bible school in the Methodist 
church came out with all teachers to hear the story 
of the writing of “America,” and to join us in sing- 
ing it. Two Baptist churches were well represented. 
Facing the square stands an ancient meeting house 
used by the Baptists when Peck was yet in his home 
in the Catskills. It is now used by a furniture dealer 
and its pillars and gallery which circled the four 
sides are in fine preservation. Even the merchan- 
dising firm in it was “incorporated” in 1812. Our sec- 
ond stop was at Geneva. Welcomed by the pastor and 
a number of city officials, the Wagon was parked at 
the foot of a broad flight of steps leading into the 
City Hall. Traffic was deflected and a detail of po- 
lice stood guard about the Wagon during the two 
hours of our stay. One of these officers was a ruddy- 
faced American with Irish ancestry. He was so 
deeply moved by “Billy’s” singing that he asked 
for an encore which was cheerfully given. Our 
soloist, ‘Billie’ Turkington, is a native of Ireland 
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whose few years in America have not taken away 
any of the richness of his native accent, and his 
songs and accordion accompaniments make a very 
valuable contribution to every service whether on a 
noisy city square or in the dim light and hush of a 
city temple. A large group of local Baptists stood 
on the steps for the memorial exercises. 

About the middle of the afternoon, in the city 
park at Canandaigua, Pastor Cober had a few of 
his people to see the Wagon and join in the service. 

Our last stop was at Rochester, the Flower City, 
but to all the world the home of Kodak. Our Wagon 
was five minutes ahead of schedule, when at 4:45 
p. m. we were “officially met and welcomed” at the 
city line several miles out from the meeting place. 
The triumphal entry was led by motorcycle police. 
About thirty cars (one or more from each church 
in the vicinity) followed the Wagon through the 
business district. All cross traffic was stopped and 
disregarding “stop’”’ and “go” lights we came at last 
to the Lake Avenue Baptist Church. On its beautiful 
lawn we were duly “shot” and interviewed by re- 
porters. And not in vain. The next morning we 
had cuts three columns wide of Wagon and team 
and two full columns of descriptions and reading 
matter. Our caravan was given a street, officially 
closed and guarded by more police than you would 
likely see at a riot. The usual thirty minutes ser- 
vice was held with special mention of Miss Lillie Cor- 
win who went from this church about 1908 as a 
missionary to the Indians at Fallon, Nevada. Pas- 
tor Yeaple, in his greetings, spoke with deep feeling 
of the fact that Dr. A. W. Beaven, former pastor of 
this great missionary church, as well as himself and 
Mrs. Yeaple, were all graduates of Shurtleff College 
at Alton, Illinois, founded by John Mason Peck. 

One of the environmental color-dabs of the day 
was the grouping at every place we stopped of a 








DR. CRESS EXPLAINS IN THE PUBLIC SQUARE AT AUBURN, 
BETWEEN SYRACUSE AND ROCHESTER 
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OPEN AIR SERVICE ABOUT THE COVERED WAGON PARKED IN FRONT 
OF LAKE AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH IN ROCHESTER 


swarm of children. They were predominantly new 
Americans, very new. Looking at their black eyes, 
swarthy skin and tawny hair as they draped them- 
selves about the Wagon, one felt that Peck would 
never have driven his outfit to St. Louis if he had 
lived in any town we visited today. Here is a fron- 
tier of youth whose parents could never have built 
America, a frontier of infinite worth and beauty 
calling for pioneer evangelists and character builders 
who need no Covered Wagon to take them outside 
their own cities; a frontier of such potentialities 
that unless directed can become a menace to all that 
the pioneers of Peck’s type have ever built. And 
that night your scribe tossed about in weariness 
and fitful sleep wondering whether we can worthily 
“honor the pioneers of 1832” without a new and 
vital determination to conserve the values in our 
nation for which they gave their lives! 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 8 

Buffalo, living up to its ambition, gave us a cool 
reception. Lake breezes were a delight as the Wagon 
was placed on the lawn in front of the Delaware 
Avenue Baptist Church. People in large numbers 
were gathered around the caravan for an hour before 
the evening meeting. One of the workers from a 
Christian Center brought a truck filled with kiddies 
bound for a fresh-air camp to be photographed by 
the Wagon. Buffalonians were the first to see its 
sears of the road. For today a rubber tire came off, 
and hooking itself about a part of the gear stripped 
it off clean, leaving broken wood and iron to tell 
the tale. It was about the equivalent of a pilgrim 
having a toe bitten off, a minor tragedy. We can 
yet hobble along. 

Pastor Earl Adams gave us a royal welcome to 
his church. All the Buffalo churches united their 
mid-week services. There were about 450 present. 
City Superintendent Raynolds presided graciously 
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and the audience voted its gratitude to the Indians 
on the Catteraugus Reservation who cheerfully re- 
linquished their right to have the Wagon on this 
day in order that the Buffalo churches might have 
the Wednesday night meeting. Gracious courtesy 
is not confined to any racial group. 


Visiting with the Indians 

THURSDAY, JULY 9 

This was a high day for the Covered Wagon crew. 
It was our last stand in the Empire State. We ar- 
rived a little after noon at Iroquois, on the Reserva- 
tion home of the eastern Senecas. True, there are 
several hundred of another tribe there. An old 
Seneca woman told us that “We let the Cayugas 
sleep on our Reservation one night and they are 
still asleep. They never got off.” These old Indians 
told us that when they were children they heard 
the very old Indians say that the pioneer teachers 
of the Jesus Way among them were Presbyterians 
and Quakers. Now there are churches of five de- 
nominations. At present the Presbyterian and Bap- 
tist groups are led by Rev. David Owl, himself a 
Cherokee from the Big Smokies of North Carolina. 
Owl and his wife, a western Seneca, are cul- 
tured people with a modern home and three 
of the finest children in the state. They received 
us on their beautiful lawn, under some great 
old trees, and there were scores of Indians and 
whites going and coming about the Wagon all after- 
noon. Here was a symbol that they could heartily 
appreciate. Near by was the several-hundred-acre 
farm of the Thomas Indian School, operated for 
Indian youth from all the Reservations of the state. 
Its equipment is the most complete, the finest and 
best kept of any Indian school any of our party 
had ever seen. Superintendent J. C. Brennan and 
his wife entertained our party and showed us every 
courtesy. At eight o’clock over one hundred Reser- 
vation Indians and over two hundred from the school 
joined in the memorial service in the school chapel. 
The old Senecas sang three hymns in the native 
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tongue, Pastor Owl welcomed us, Superintendent 


Brennan lent every aid to make the occasion pleasant 
and helpful. The response was genuine and intel- 
ligent. It seems fitting that these original Americans 
should have the privilege of bidding the Wagon 
farewell as it left New York on its long trail to the 
western sea. For the covered wagon that bore 
civilization westward across America spelled out 
desolation and disaster for the Red Man all along 
the bitter trail. The treatment the Indian received 
was severe and lack of understanding on both sides 
made the conflict brutal. The Indians know today 
that covered wagons that bore pioneers of the cross, 
of every faith and sign, were their friends. Mis- 
sionaries as a whole stood, and often with painful 
consequences to themselves, for elemental kindness 
and justice for the Indian. 


A Glance at Pennsylvania 

FRIDAY, JULY 10 

Leaving the Reservation this morning we had a 
minor accident such as aviators style a “crack-up”. 
The gear between the wagon and autos was demol- 
ished beyond repair. It had to be replaced. We 
were detained there three hours. If our other minor 
accident was the equivalent of losing a toe, this was 
equivalent of having three fractured ribs and a 
broken collarbone. But in spite of this accident 
and a torrential pouring rain, the caravan was on 
time at 6.45 o’clock in the evening for the formal 
welcome to Erie, Pennsylvania. With a police es- 
cort and a long line of automobiles filled with friends, 
the procession filed through principal streets, around 
the city’s central park, and then out into the suburbs 
to the Wayne Park Baptist Church. Our host, and 
also the moving spirit in our reception, was Dr. S. 
J. Arthur, pastor of the entertaining church. The 
service here was marked by a delightful informality. 
There was a group of Negroes present, making a 
welcome innovation in our congregations. No group 
entered more sincerely nor with deeper appreciation 
into the spirit of this meeting than these colored 
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friends. As rain was still falling at the close of 
the meeting, the team accepted the hospitality of 
the Wayne Park Church and used its modern club 
equipment for the night. This was the only meeting 
possible for Pennsylvania, across which John Mason 
Peck traveled from Philadelphia to Pittsburg in 1817 
on his way to St. Louis. Strong stress was given 
by Coe Hayne in his historical statement to the part 
Pennsylvania played in the preparation and sending 
out of Peck, who never forgot and frequently men- 
tioned with gratitude his stay in Philadelphia as a 
student, his appointment there by the Triennial Con- 
vention in 1817, and the support given him in sub- 
sequent years. 





UNION SERVICE IN EUCLID AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH, CLEVELAND 


A Great Day in Cleveland 


SATURDAY, JULY 1i11 

From Erie the Wagon moved westward into Ohio 
—into the Great Western Reserve of yesterday. 
There are several distinct geographical areas through 
which we will pass on our transcontinental route: 
New England, Appalachian Region, the Great Lakes 
Basin, the Mississippi Valley, the Great Plains, 
Rocky Mountain Plateau, the Columbia River 
Desert, and the Pacific Slope. We are now entering 
the third of these eight zones of physical formation. 
We thanked God and took courage as we moved 
along westward. Alas! We were not to know what 
lay before us. Our eyes were kindly veiled. The 
rims of soft iron on the front wheels, now denuded 
of their soft rubber cushions, had gone pounding 
along until they began to split open. There was 
only one remedy: new tires of tougher iron. These 
were forged and gotten on by midnight. Cress and 
Turkington went on by rail to keep the engagements 
of the morrow, leaving the two Haynes (father Coe 
and son Don) to bring in the craft if possible; for 
it is not any easy chore to locate a smithy and a 
mechanic late Saturday night. But it was done and 
new tires were forged and bolted on at midnight. 


SUNDAY, JULY 12 


What does an old-time blacksmith know about the 
stress endured by solid metal tires on a lurching 
wagon as it pounds away at thirty miles per hour 
over solid concrete or brick pavements! Not much. 
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For in a few miles one of them was hammered apart. 
But a friendly farmer ran out his wagon, took off 
the cargo, placed the load in his barn under lock 
and key and the Covered Wagon limped on, its 
broken tire tapping on the pavement like the cane 
of some blind mendicant. And it arrived at 12:20 
o’clock, as the congregation of Antioch Baptist 
Church was hearing the closing episode in “The 
Spirit of the Pioneer.” This great Negro Church 
cheerfully remained for another address by Coe 
Hayne. Then to our immense surprise, the pastor, 
Rev. W. H. McKinney, announced that every Negro 
present, like himself, was a debtor to the Society 
that sent out these pioneers. Whereupon he “lifted”’ 
an offering for the Home Mission Society to be sent 
in through the Ohio Convention office and to apply 
on their budget for the year. 

City Superintendent Sharpe and Rev. Sylvester 
Williams of the Negro Christian Center visited sev- 
eral Negro churches throughout the day with Mr. 
Turkington playing and singing at all the services. 
The day was given to the Negroes of Greater Cleve- 
land. Every church has its quota of trained leaders 
whose education was received in the Home Mission 
Schools of the south. Today we honored all those 
pioneers whose lives were so freely poured out for 
the uplift of the freedman. And at dinner time, in 





NEGRO BAPTISTS OF CLEVELAND WELCOMED THE COVERED WAGON 


genuine Negro hospitality, a choice group of them 
invited the Wagon team to eat a chicken dinner 
(Southern style) in the Christian Center. 

In the evening the Wagon was standing in front 
of the new Euclid Avenue Baptist Church of Cleve- 
land. Here was held a union service for all the 
churches of the city regardless of race or language. 
In the absence of the pastor, Rev. Ralph Walker, 
whose wife is a daughter of Dr. Charles L. White, 
for so many years the executive leader of the Home 
Mission Society, Secretary Sharpe presided. The 
prayer was offered by Dr. H. F. Stilwell, for many 
years a Cleveland pastor and later the superintendent 
of evangelism for the Society. A large and repre- 
sentative audience was present and the service was 
dignified and in every way worthy of the cause it 
sought to honor. One of the pleasant features of 
the evening was the reading of two telegrams from 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Sr., whose ninety-second 
birthday had just been observed. These messages 
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CAMPUS SCENE AT DENISON UNIVERSITY AS THE COVERED WAGON PROGRAM BEGAN 


were in response to greetings sent by church and 
official board to one who worshiped here many years 
and whose gifts to the local church and missionary 
agencies have made possible the going of so many 
pioneers into every field of human need around the 
planet. Somehow we all felt that Mr. Rockefeller 
himself was a pioneer and his name was included 
in the fellowship of those we honored tonight. 


Jonathan Going and Granville 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 15 


A lone boy scout on the road to meet us as we 
neared historic Granville, scene of action and final 
resting place for all that was earthly of Jonathan 
Going. This scout-courier gave notice of our ap- 
proach. Soon a whole troop of uniformed scouts 
in marching formation, with Old Glory leading the 
column, was piloting us down the main avenue. This 
parade was unique. The scouts led the way. Then 
followed Jonathan Going on his favorite horse named 
“Summum Bonum.” By his side rode a pioneer 
with his antiquated musket. Others mounted on 
trim horses followed. Next the large cars bearing 
officials of city, state and university—the Covered 
Wagon—and a train of cars bearing delegations 
from Cincinnati, Dayton, Columbus, Canton, Newark, 
Zanesville, and from many other centers in Ohio. 
As this unusual train passed up Main Street, the 
chimes in Swasey Memorial Chapel were pealing 
out the strains of “Faith of Our Fathers,” and other 
appropriate airs. Then all turned into the lower 
campus of Denison University, where complete ar- 
rangements had been made for the basket lunch. 
The day was perfect. The delegations were full of 
enthusiasm. The generous hospitality of President 
Shaw and his corps of helpers made every one feel 
happily at home. The exercises began promptly at 
two o’clock under the stately trees. President Shaw, 
for many years a member of the Board of the Home 


Mission Society, presided. The opening prayer was 
offered by Rev. Daniel Rogers, for twenty years a 
missionary in the West among the Indians, and one 
of the three men who located the site for Bacone 
College at Muskogee, Oklahoma. Dr. Shaw then 
read a letter from Rev. W. P. Pearce of Kokomo, 
Indiana, presenting the family Bible of Jonathan 
Going to the University. The Bible was printed in 
1814 in Philadelphia and was purchased by Going 
in 1816 and used by him until his death. State 
Secretary R. F. Chambers then read the chapter 
that was read at the meeting where final action was 
taken to found the University, the 90th Psalm. Dr. 
Francis W. Shepardson read a paper on the settle- 
ment of Granville in 1806 by a covered wagon band 
from Massachusetts. This settlement had trans- 
planted an entire New England Baptist Church, via 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, to this very spot. He 
thrilled us by his unquestioned statement that here 
on this very spot in the Baptist church “one hun- 
dred and three years ago this very night,” viz., July 
15, 1828, the first total abstinence society on soil 
drained by the Mississippi River was organized by 
men of this congregation. Here were pioneers of 
many types. For once again, in 1831, the community 
took an advance step in organizing the school that 
was to evolve into the Denison University of today. 
Secretary Cress then, under ideal conditions, gave 
“The Spirit of the Pioneer.” 

Along the edge of the campus on which we were 
seated stood a row of beautiful trees 101 years old, 
planted by these forward-looking men whose graves 
were just above us on the brow of the college hill. 
Passersby, about mid-afternoon, saw a great throng 
of people with bowed heads standing under these 
trees, around a Covered Wagon, while a bugler 
sounded “Taps” in memory of all the heroic souls 
who built the enduring institutions and values of 


our great inheritance. (To be continued) 








is about the size of Texas. In natural re- 
sources it is the richest Province of all India, 
but it has not been as highly developed as some other 
portions. Rangoon, a city of about 380,000, is its one 
great port city for exports and imports, and like 
many port cities of the world it does not represent 
fairly its own country, for its population is more 
than fifty per cent Indian and only about thirty per 
cent Burmese. Of the population about twelve mil- 
lion are Buddhists, comprising the Burmese, Talaings 
and Shans, who occupy the great river valleys and 
plains and represent the highest cultures of the 
country. Of these twelve million about ten million 
are Burmese people, which shows the preponderating 
importance of this group. The mountainous and 
frontier sections are inhabited by various animistic 
races and tribes. The largest of these tribes, the 
Karens, numbering over a million and most largely 
influenced by Christian missions, is now found in 
both the valleys and mountains, and has attained a 
cultural basis comparable with its Burman neigh- 
bors. This brief survey gives the population back- 
ground of the territory in which there has been sim- 
mering the spirit of revolution. 

To speak of the recent movement as revolution, or 
as threatening the Burman Government with an 
overthrow and the establishment of a Burman King 
on the abdicated throne of past monarchs, would be 
a wild flight of the imagination. But to think of it 
and the difficulties it is creating for the local Govern- 
ment as of no serious consideration would be equally 
fallacious. 

The main centers of rebellion have been sup- 
pressed, the “King” has been captured, and many of 
his followers have been placed on trial, nevertheless 
unrest has continued to exist underground, bursting 
out here and there in murderous assaults, and draw- 
ing into its active cooperation many of the most 
desperate class of people. This guerrilla type of 
jungle warfare is most difficult to meet and stamp 
out. Step on it in one place and it is scattered to 
a dozen other places. If it could be dragged out into 
the open it could soon be overcome. 





B the most eastern Province of India, 










































The Rise of Nationalism 


Before the World War Burma was as satisfied 
with the status quo under British rule as a cat com- 
fortably curled up in a cosy corner. But the war set 
free a new spirit which grasped at Wilson’s phrase 
as the best way to voice the new demand for self- 
expression, “the right of self-determination of small 
Political aspirations became voeal and 










nations.” 
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crystallized into organizations and demands. This 
movement has enlisted the sympathy and cooperation 
of practically a whole people. Its leadership, though 
at times represented by novices inexperienced in 
statecraft, has nevertheless been in the hands of its 
educated and most cultured classes. 


The Karens 


The census of 1921 showed that the Burmese peo- 
ple numbered about 10,000,000 of the 14,000,000. 
The most important group of the other 4,000,000 peo- 
ple is the Karen, numbering over a million. Before 
the arrival of the missionary they were a backward 
mountain people, often persecuted by the ruling Bur- 
man. The missionary brought them the message 
that liberates the soul and assisted them to educa- 
tional advancement. The British Raj set up a 
government that was impartial in its treatment of 
Burman or Karen. With the assistance of these two 
friends the Karen has risen to a position of ability 
and leadership educationally and culturally. 

When the British took over lower Burma and the 
country became overrun with armed robber bands 
largely recruited from the disbanded soldiery, the 
British and Indian soldiers were unable to stamp out 
the type of guerilla warfare which developed and 
kept the country in a state of terror and turmoil. 
Then it was that the Karen was brought into service. 
He knew how to fight these bands on their own 
ground and with their own methods, ridding the 
country of them. But because of this service of the 
Karens to their British Raj many of the extreme 
nationalists of former days looked upon the Karens 
as traitors to their country and therefore as enemies. 

Furthermore, at present, in consideration of what 
the Karen considers tlie best interests of his own 
group, he has favored the continuance of rule under 
3ritish guidance. He has not favored present na- 
tionalistie ambitions, especially radical ones, for he 
fears Burmese rule. To the Burmese Nationalist this 
attitude is wrong and a hindrance to legitimate na- 
tional aspirations. It is hard for the average Karen 
to understand how the best interests of all groups lie 
in an adjusted cooperative effort of all for the high- 
est good of all. However, the educated and cultural 
groups of all classes more and more realize that they 
must work out their political salvation together and 
not as opponents or enemies. 

There can be no doubt that the above attitudes 
growing out of past and present history are largely 
to blame for the attacks which have been made upon 
Karen villages. The fact that the revolutionists are 
Buddhists, while the Karens are Christians, has no 
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doubt drawn the fire upon some Christian villages, 
yet the depredations and assaults have not been made 
only on Karen villages. The Buddhist religion per se 
is very tolerant and opposed to bloodshed. The 
noble brotherhood of true monks, according to their 
own religious creed, should abstain from political 
agitation. But in times like the present many bad 
men and some political leaders have from under 
cover and protection of the yellow robe spread politi- 
eal agitation. And no doubt many of the priesthood 
have considered that the times call for some di- 
gression from the conservative traditions of the past. 
The point is this, that the Buddhism of Burma will 
not create and develop a religious intolerance that 
will sanction physical force to harm other faiths, 
but the religious loyalties may temporarily be goaded 
into extreme acts by political agitators, and the 
Christian church may expect some of this at times of 
intense political unrest. 


Burma’s Bread Line—Britain’s Task 


During the war even though the European market 
was largely lost, the price of rice rose to unprece- 
dented amounts. Agriculturists and dealers made 
large profits and the price of land went up. Since 
the war Burma has not been able to regain much of 
its export market and consequently a great surplus 
of rice has piled up. The price has kept tumbling 
until recently it reached a mark lower than the pre- 


war price. But the prices of other commodities have 


not correspondingly fallen. Thus Burma, an agri- 
cultural country with rice its chief commodity, has 
been suffering in the general financial depression. 
This has been augmented by the uncertainty of 
political conditions. 

One immediate effect of this has been a great in- 
crease of crime. Where people live so near the bread 
line at all times, the fall of prices at once registers 
itself in theft and robbery. A man’s hour of urgent 
need is good soil in which to sow the seed of fan- 
tastic revolutionary propaganda offering immediate 
big returns. Many revolutionists are riding for a 
fall in pursuit of the “get quick returns” in the 
eeconomie world of Burma just as many Wall Street 
chasers went down in the crash. Burma has the 
reputation of being the most criminal nation in the 
East. Add to that class the large number at present 
under economic pressures, and you have another field 
of recruits with minds open to the suggestion of the 
agitator. 

In the past Americans have been too prone to ex- 
tend their sympathy and influence to almost any 
political movement that paraded under the banner 
of being for “Liberty” or “Democracy.” Experience 
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has taught us to be more careful as to where we will 
give our moral support until we know the facts, and 
then to be impartial and generous in our judgments 
of both sides. World attitudes created by a thought- 
less, uninformed and unfair criticism only postpones 
the day of peace and attainment. A tremendous 
responsibility is resting upon British statesmen in 
India who have the delicate and difficult task of 
working out with the peoples of India how to attain 
the highlands of self-government with the least possi- 
ble bloodshed or breakdown of human society. Such 
a breakdown would be terrible beyond description in 
its results. Even if not always perfect in wisdom 
and action British statesmen are second to none in 
high ideals and accomplishment. Burma is greatly 
indebted to British leadership and kindly spirit 
along manifold developments which have ministered 
to the advancement of the peoples. None are more 
interested and concerned in the continued and un- 
broken development of Burma into a self-governed 
unit of the British Empire than those who have 
served Burma so well. The world has heard much 
of that great Christian Viceroy, Lord Irwin. At the 
Round Table in London one of the Ali brothers, 
fighting opponents of the British Government on the 
Caliphate question, said he hated to think of what 
might have happened to India but for “that tall 
thin Christian,” Lord Irwin. He is the recognized 
friend of India and great credit is due to his wise 
and sympathetic government for preventing India 
from falling into a chaos of bloodshed and revolu- 
tion during the past six years. Likewise now, Burma 
has another great Christian statesman in the person 
of Sir Charles Innes, Governor of Burma. His, too, 
has been a most difficult and trying period in Burma. 
Such men deserve the sympathetic understanding of 
their fellowmen, with the moral backing such under- 
standing carries with it. 

No foreign colonial government has more to its 
eredit in the way of actual achievements for the 
service and. welfare of its people than the British 
Government in India, including Burma. Today 
Britain stands in the most difficult position of earry- 
ing out on the one hand her definite pledges of real 
self-government for India, and on the other hand 
of doing it in such a way as to conserve all the good 
that has been done in the past with the least possible 
breakdown and bloodshed throughout the period of 
transference of control. If we, too, have any real 
interest in the peple of India as well as in our own 
welfare, for none of us live unto ourselves alone in 
this economic and social world, Britain and the peo- 
ple of India shall have our moral backing to the limit 
in carrying out this great project in peace and 
justice. 
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Baptist Churches and Unemployment— 
An Emergency Call 


‘THE Executive Committee of the Northern Baptist Convention, at a meeting in New York, 

September 23, by unanimous vote authorized the issue of a call upon all the churches of the 
Convention to take practical and actual part in relieving unemployment. The action of the Executive 
Committee appears in the following communication to the churches, containing the emergency call with 
reasons therefor, and signed by names well known in the denomination: 


To the Pastors and Members of the Northern Baptist Churches: 

Dear Brethren and Sisters: At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, in conjunction with the Administrative Committee of the Board of Missionary Cooperation 
and the Finance Committee, much consideration was given to present financial and unemployment con- 
ditions in our own and other nations. It was realized that the winter before us would in all probability 
be one of the most trying periods through which our people have ever had to pass, testing our prin- 
ciples and patience, and calling for the highest type of Christian citizenship to maintain our national 
sanity and stability in the face of destructive and dissatisfaction-spreading forces of unrest and law- 
lessness. In the midst of this serious discussion, the question was raised as to what should be the 
relation and attitude of our Baptist churches to the actual conditions of suffering and want due to 
unemployment. It was suggested that here was a call upon the church that might be made definite 
and directly effective without involving extra organization or complication. Here was a marvelous 
opportunity for the church to show its real concern, and link itself in practically with all the measures 
for relief, while at the same time giving an outstanding demonstration of the reality of its brotherhood. 
It was believed that the churches would welcome a specific appeal in such a cause of humanity as this, 
and it was urged that it was the duty of the Northern Baptist Convention to point the way in this 
strategic hour, and through its Executive Committee issue a call upon all our churches to take a 
direct and practical part in helping to relieve the distress and want due to unemployment. 

This idea met with hearty assent and approval. Mr. A. M. Harris spoke strongly in favor of it. 
Such a movement would not only bring cheer in a time when cheer was needed, but would answer 
the question, often heard, “Where is the church in all this trouble?” It would also react strongly upon 
the church itself as a vital human experience in sharing. On his motion a committee was appointed 
to prepare a call upon the churches, and the following resolution was unanimously passed: 

Resolved, That the Northern Baptist Convention, through its Executive Committee, hereby calls 
upon each local Baptist church in its territory to make a thorough survey of the condition and needs 
of its membership due to the common depression, and then undertake to provide for the unemployment 
necessities of its own members, as far as humanly possible. 

In this way the church can show to all men its brotherly and actual concern in relieving distress 
and suffering. Its officers will know the special needs of its own members as no one else can, and 
may exercise a fraternal ministry of untold blessing. 

The Executive Committee authorized the President and two past Presidents who were present to 
sign the call in behalf of the Convention, and send it out to the pastors and churches. This we are 
now doing. 

We are living in a momentous time. We feel deeply that our Baptist churches have a priceless 
opportunity to manifest the true brotherhood of the disciples of our Lord, and to render a service to 
brothers and sisters in need that is incalculable. While we shall not limit our sympathies to our own 
membership, by caring for that we shall be giving definite aid in bearing the whole burden. 

We confidently look for your favorable response to this call, and your full cooperation in making 
this a denomination-wide movement of national significance. 


For the Northern Baptist Convention. 


MATTISON B. JONES, Los Angeles, 
President, Northern Baptist Convention. 


ARTHUR M. HARRIS, New York, 


Past President, Northern Baptist Convention. 


E. H. RHOADES, Toledo, 
Past President, Northern Baptist Convention. 
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A THANKSGIVING PRAYER 


O God, Creator and Ruler of the universe, by 
whom our Nation has been established in freedom 
and preserved in union; we praise Thee for Thy 
favor shown to our fathers, and Thy faithfulness 
continued unto their children; for the rich land 
given us for an inheritance, and the great power en- 
trusted to the people; for the peace and protection 
maintained by righteous laws; for the countless 
blessings which Thou hast bestowed upon us in 
Thine infinite love and mercy. We thank Thee for 
the revelation of Thyself in Christ as our Father, 
who earest for Thy children in their distresses and 
providest the ways of deliverance. Help the people, 
we beseech Thee, to discern the causes for thanks- 
giving in the days of discipline and hardship, as well 
as in the days of plenty. Grant that the spirit of 
true thanksgiving may impart new strength to all 
hearts. Keep Thou our country beneath Thy care, 
and guide the nations in righteousness and justice ac- 
cording to Thy will, ensuring peace and good will 
among all men; and Thine shall be the glory and 
the praise and thanksgiving from generation to gen- 
eration. Amen. 


LET US GIVE THANKS 

“Come, let us give thanks unto the Lord, for He is 
good, for his merey endureth forever.” It is easier 
to find causes for thanksgiving some years than 
others, but it is always possible to find them, ample 
and sufficient, if we look with a discerning eye. It is 
true that this year there are many things to make 
us serious and thoughtful as a people, facing grave 
problems of relief and consequences of unemploy- 
ment not yet fully comprehended; facing also busi- 
ness conditions which breed uncertainty and unrest. 
Yet we have only to contrast our situation with that 
of other nations to realize what profound reasons we 
have to observe this Thanksgiving with unwonted 
gratitude and solemnity. We have overflowing 
crops and abundant harvests more than we can 
profitably handle. We have on every hand the evi- 
dences of providential favor and care. True, we 
have troubles and unwonted difficulties and hard- 
ships to meet, but these are the result of human con- 
ceit, wilful disregard of human and divine law, self- 
ish pursuit of wealth and pleasure. A severe disci- 
pline may be necessary to bring the people to peni- 
tence and a realization of the claims of God upon 
them. A fast and thanksgiving day of the early 
times would bring a wonderful blessing to the peo- 
ple; and for this our churches might well pray. 








While we pray for grace and strength to meet the 
emergencies of the time with courage and hope and 
resolution, let us also not fail to realize the count- 
less causes for thanksgiving, national and individ- 
ual, which we have; and in accordance with the eall 
of our President let us observe this Thanksgiving 
in an unusual spirit of praise and gratitude and a 
deep desire that as a people we may be led through 
the paths of trial to a closer experience of the grace 
and love of the Heavenly Father. 


A HUMANITARIAN APPEAL 


On another page in this issue we give the eall 
upon our churches which has been made by the 
Northern Baptist Convention through its aceredited 
channel, the Executive Committee. This is a call to 
take a direct and definite part in the relief of unem- 
ployment. The method is simple and involves no 
extra machinery. It does involve sympathy and the 
spirit of unselfish brotherhood that is inherent in 
the true church of Christ. It may require not a 
little self-sacrifice if it is carried out in some 
churches, but if so it will surely react to the blessing 
and spiritual revival of the members. And above 
all, it will answer the sneer of the critical outsiders 
who are constantly declaring that the churches are 
self-satisfied and smug bodies looking out for their 
own interests but caring nothing for the common 
distresses and sufferings of the people. 

What is the call? That each local church shall 
take upon itself as its immediate responsibility and 
Christian obligation the caring for the unemploy- 
ment needs of its own members. In order to do this 
it must make a careful survey of its situation and 
then take the steps to do what is necessary. Pastor 
and people should work as one in this beautiful min- 
istry of the brotherhood. The appeal is one that 
should find response in all true hearts. This way of 
“doing good” would surely have the Master’s ap- 
proval. It would not be ordinary charity, in no 
sense a “dole,” but the meeting of an emergency in a 
brotherhood with the Christlike spirit that finds its 
greatest delight in helping those who are in distress. 

Missions believes most heartily in the motive and 
method of this service which our Northern Baptist 
churches are asked to undertake. The influence 
which it would exert upon the community is ineal- 
eulable. [t would make the church the practical ally 
of the relief forces in the community, and would in- 
spire other churches to similar action. The Luth- 


eran General Synod has made a like call upon all its 
A church that had no jobless in its mem- 


churches. 
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bership might unite with a sister church that had 
more than it could carry. The details are for the 
local churches to work out. The idea is the great 
thing, and this the Convention has placed before the 
churches in the letter signed by three of the laymen 
whom the denomination honors and esteems for their 
own and their works’ sake. 

There is no question that the unemployment situa- 
tion will become increasingly serious as the winter 
progresses. It is the most serious menace we have 
to meet. Our churches have a unique opportunity to 
sound forth a trumpet note of cheer and confidence 
in their hearty and widespread response to this eall, 
which we venture to interpret as that of the Master 
through His servants. 


INSTITUTION AND MAN 

For more than fifty years Spelman College, More- 
house College and Atlanta University have been 
preparing leaders for Negro work throughout the 
country. Their alumni number about 4000 and are 
working in forty-two states, the District of Columbia, 
and five foreign countries. In this age of combined 


efforts, it is appropriate that three institutions with 
corresponding ideals and purpose conducting work 
on parallel lines, should pool their resources, elimi- 
nate overlapping, and cooperate in providing the best 
possible opportunities for the people whom they wish 
Atlanta, the “gateway of the South,” 


to serve. 
strategically and in the front ranks in commercial 
progress of the South, and the center of a population 
of approximately 100,000 Negroes, is the logical cen- 
ter for a great Negro university. Building on the 
foundation of its more than half century of service, 
with an alumni which includes leaders in adminis- 
trative and creative achievement, and with the co- 
operation of two strong undergraduate colleges, At- 
lanta University suggests unlimited possibilities for 
the future. In having as its president Dr. John 
Hope, who was for years president of Morehouse Col- 
lege, this institution has at its head one of the ablest 
educators, best known citizens, and finést Christian 
characters that his race has produced in this country. 
He has come to his own in a wide sphere of influence. 


WHY NOT TRY IT? 


You do work you cannot measure when you send 
missionary literature to another. For instance, in 
reading the life of John M. Peck, our Baptist 
pioneer, yon learn that he received a copy of the 
BAPTIST MISSIONARY MAGAZINE, containing 
an article on India. That article fixed his purpose 
to become a missionary; and while he felt he could 
not go abroad, he recognized the equally great need 
of evangelization at home. The writer of that article 
had no idea of the effeet upon Peck and American 
evangelization which his article should produce; nor 
had the one who sent the magazine any conception of 
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what would result. It is a simple thing to send a 
copy of Missions to a friend or neighbor. Why not 
do it, and trust God for unforeseen and incalculable 


results? 


BAPTIST YOUTH AND WORLD PEACE 


The international conference of Baptist young 
people at Prague, Czechoslovakia, held early in the 
summer, of which a brief news report appears on an- 
other page, deserves more than such passing refer- 
ence. In these days of widespread depression once 
more youth sounds a note of courageous hope in 
meeting the issues of today. Let the imagination 
paint the background against which these young 
people met. Germany had just been saved from 
financial ruin by the Hoover debt moratorium. Less 
than a week before the Prague conference, the 
American Secretary of State and the British Prime 
Minister had visited Berlin. The apparently irre- 
concilable differences between France and Germany 
had received fresh emphasis in the delay on the part 
of France in ratifying the Hoover proposal. Eng- 
land was steadily proceeding to the brink of fiscal 
collapse from which only the renunciation of the 
gold standard saved her. Other countries were in 
similar difficulty. In the tenseness of such an inter- 
national situation these Baptist young people, sev- 
eral hundred in number and representing sixteen 
nations, most of them from countries that only thir- 
teen years before had been bitter enemies on far- 
flung battle fronts, dared to meet and discuss the 
issues of international importance today. There is 
something stimulating, challenging, optimism-engen- 
dering about such a meeting. Of profound signifi- 
cance was their frank and outspoken declaration on 
peace and disarmament, a declaration that every 
pastor might well read to his own young people. 
This is what these young Baptists said at Prague: 

We young people associated with the Baptist denomina- 
tion, and gathered from many lands, are resolved by the 
help of God to exercise all our influence on behalf of inter- 
national understanding. We are convinced that the way of 
war and the way of Christ are incompatible. We will there- 
fore strive with all our power to create the atmosphere of 
moral disarmament, and to promote the active and continu- 
ous cooperation among men of all nations, which will make 
for the establishment of unity and lasting good will through- 
out the world. We pray that the strength and wisdom of 
God may be granted to the statesmen who seek to express 
in national policy the spirit of justice and brotherhood, and 
especially that the approaching disarmament conference 
may issue in a substantial reduction of the deadly instru- 
ments of war, the multiplication of which is one of the 
gravest perils to international peace. 

We commend these young Baptists for their posi- 
tive statement, their repudiation of war and their 
pledge of hearty support to the cause of peace. In 
such a declaration and in many others which gath- 
erings of young people throughout the world in re- 
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cent years have adopted, there may well be an indi- 
eation that forward-looking youth, and not back- 
ward-looking age typified by statesmen who think of 
national security in terms of procedure prior to 
1914, may lead the world out of the wilderness of 
discord into the promised land of peace. 


A MOVEMENT OF PROMISE 


We have feared the wisdom of multiplying 
special observance Sundays, lest the churches revolt 
and reclaim some of the days that they are asked to 
observe. But there is one proposal, it seems to us, 
that has in it promise of great good. “Men and 
Missions Sunday” has an attractive sound, and as 
the idea is expanded in a program the possibilities 
inherent in such a day rightly observed shine ovt. It 
need not be made a complicated or overweighty mat- 
ter. The local pastors and people will decide as 
to what will be the most effective observance. We 
should like to see a mighty interest in missions in- 
spired in the men in the churches, and would keep 
this day free from all money appeals or aspects. If 
millions of Christian laymen can be brought to a 
united and serious consideration of world missions 
on the same day, there need be no doubt that the 
Movement which has this creative power will receive 
adequate support at the proper time. 
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A note from Corresponding Secretary Maurice A. Levy 
says it has been found necessary to change the date of the 
sessions of the Northern Baptist Convention to be held in 
San Francisco from July 5-10, as originally announced, to 
July 12-17. This action of the officers of the Convention 
was ratified by the Executive Committee, meeting in joint 
session with the Finance Committee and the Administrative 
Committee of the Board of Missionary Cooperation in New 
York, September 23. President Mattison B. Jones has ap- 
pointed as Program Committee for this Convention: Rev. 
C. O. Johnson, St. Louis, chairman; Prof. J. W. Bailey, 
Berkeley; Mrs. H. E. Goodman, Chicago; Mrs. S. C. Jen- 
nings, Evanston; W. B. Lipphard, secretary, New York; 
Rev. S. G. Neil, Philadelphia; Pres. A. A. Shaw, Granville; 
J. F. Singleton, Chicago; Rev. M. J. Twomey, Philadelphia. 


{| There are many ways of ministry that will open before 
the churches that undertake to care for the jobless. Not 
the least poignant suffering is that by the so-called “white- 
collar” class unemployed and in distress. Clerks, teachers, 
office workers, persons of education and refinement, are 
among those who have been found in actual need. It is re- 
ported that a young people’s organization in one New York 
church maintains a revolving loan fund for persons in this 
“white-collar” class, and during the last year granted loans 
to twenty-two men and women. The fund is administered 
by a committee of four members of the club and one staff 
member of the church, so that the church connection is 
maintained. This means delicate ministry of beautiful 
character that must react in blessing upon all concerned. 
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{| The population of Japan proper has been determined by 
the census to be 64,447,724, nearly double the population 
of 1872. The males number 32,388,369, the females 
32,059,355, or 100 males to 100 females. The national 
Committee for the Investigation of Population and Food 
Problems estimates that the population will grow to almost 
90,340,000 in the next thirty years. With characteristic 
foresightedness, it is proposed to establish a permanent com- 
mittee for investigation and research, so that Japan’s neces- 
sities and facilities to meet them may be foreknown in time 
to avoid peril. 


{| The Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
has issued “Fifty Years of Statistics,’ showing that from 
1876 to 1926 the number of communicants grew from 
268,534 to 1,200,987; the number of clergy from 3,171 to 
6,150; the parishes from 2,900 to 8,346. This nearly equals 
the number of our Baptist churches in the Northern Baptist 
Convention. The Sunday school pupils increased in num- 
ber from 245,397 to 494,413. In 1876 the number of per- 
sons confirmed was 26,761, in 1926 it was 72,508. The 
denomination is very strong in the cities, in number of 
churches, wealth and social prominence. 


{| Lester T. Randolph, recording secretary, will hereafter 
give all of his time to the work of the National Council of 
Northern Baptist Men. Mr. Randolph had been giving part 
time service to the Field Activities Department, but will 
now concentrate on the Men’s work, and besides attending 
to correspondence and other work of the New York office, 
will spend part of his time in the field. 


{| An interesting missionary sketch of Siam comes from 
Dr. A. F. Groesbeck, too late for this issue, but booked for 
the first available space thereafter. Our pages have never 
been more crowded with material rich in interest and value. 
A fine letter from Miss Millie M. Marvin of Gauhati, is 
among the articles we regret to have to “leave over.” She 
speaks in highest terms-of the visit of Miss Sandberg, whose 
three weeks in Assam were a boon to the missionary women. 


{| A City Redemption Conference will be held at Euclid 
Avenue Baptist Church, Cleveland, November 4-5. Topics 
will include The City of Today and Tomorrow, The Cure 
of the Cities, The Redemptive Agencies, and Where the 
City Church Must Win. 


{| A resolution introduced by Mrs. C. D. Eulette and unani- 
mously adopted in joint session by the Administrative, 
Executive and Finance Committees of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, September 23, 1931: 

“The great avalanche of propaganda against the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, much of it so obviously underwritten by 
the liquor interests, has not shaken our confidence in the 
underlying justice, reasonableness and desirability of the 
amendment. Nor have the wide publicity given to viola- _ 
tions of the Prohibition laws and the hitherto inadequate 
enforcement of these laws diminished in any way our recog- 
nition of the very real and demonstrable benefits, social, 
industrial, economic and moral, that have attended and 
been in a large measure consequent upon the adoption of 
Prohibition. We, therefore, call upon our constituency to 
continue actively and earnestly to support the law by per- 
sonal observance and to lend their help, individually and in 
organizations, to all constructive efforts to secure voluntary 
observance and a more complete legal enforcement of our 
Prohibition laws.” 
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Personal and Impersonal 


An Evangelist Missionary Teacher 


It is a gratification to be able to give our readers this life- 
like counterfeit presentment of Dr. and Mrs. Joseph Taylor 
of West China University. During their furlough they have 
made their headquarters in Rochester, although Dr. Taylor 
has given much time to deputation work, speaking at con- 
ventions and conferences and in the churches. He is one of 
the most eloquent and convincing of the missionary speak- 
ers, and West China and the University at Chengtu have 
in him a rare representative. He is a living illustration of a 
missionary who combines the teacher and evangelist. His 
life is a gospel, and his students experience the value of con- 
tact with a consecrated character. Dr. Taylor went out to 
China first in 1903, so that he has been in service twenty- 
eight years. Mrs. Taylor joined him three years later. 
They started back to China this year in September, expect- 
ing to make a brief stay in Honolulu, where they would be 
joined on their voyage by Dr. F. W. Goddard and L. C. 
Hylbert, en route to Shanghai. When I last saw Dr. Taylor 
in the sanctum he said he was enjoying the furlough priv- 
ileges and the meeting with old friends, but he was looking 
forward with great joy to getting back into the work of the 
university. And Mrs. Taylor was sharing the happy antici- 
pations with him. There is no doubt about the rejoicing 
which their return will bring to Chengtu. 





A Remarkable Pastorate 


Dr. Frederick E. Taylor has completed twenty-five years 

as pastor of the First Baptist Church of Indianapolis, and 
the church took the occasion to give him and Mrs. Taylor a 
reception at which the members and other friends in large 
numbers gathered to do them honor. It was informal, in 
accordance with Dr. Taylor’s wishes, but it was a sponta- 
neous and splendid tribute growing out of a rare service 
both as pastor and preacher and a leading influence in the 
life of the city. He has proved that a downtown church 
could live and become a stronghold for righteousness. He 
has demonstrated the power of Christ’s gospel to save and 
transform men and women. He is one of the leaders of his 
denomination, and was elected president of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. An ardent advocate of missions, he 
led his church to an outstanding position as a missionary 
church, and has served through the years on the Foreign 
Mission Board. Indiana also has had full share of his ser- 
vice in the state work. Few are the pastorates that show 
such a multiplicity of incessant activities, yet carried with- 
out sign of haste or worry. And we know of no pastor 
more loved and cherished by his people, more esteemed 
and honored by the people at large, young and old. As one 
feature of a delightful evening, Dr. Taylor was presented 
with a large volume, richly bound in silver, containing mes- 
sages of appreciation from persons eminent in political and 
civic, denominational and interdenominational circles, em- 
bracing a wide range of friends. This will testify to him 
something of what it means to have built a great church 
of two thousand and more members by the preaching of an 
evangelistic gospel and by the development of a paramount 
personality, made paramount by devotion to Christ and 
service to humanity. Mussions has had a strong supporter 
in Dr. Taylor and joins sincerely in all congratulations. 





DR. AND MRS. JOSEPH TAYLOR 


Personal Notes 


It was an error to say, as Missions for September did, 
that the furlough of Dr. and Mrs. C. E. Chaney of Burma 
was “much prolonged by Mrs. Chaney’s ill health.” We are 
glad to be assured by Dr. Chaney that Mrs. Chaney is and 
has been in unimpaired health, and that the Editor must 
have confused them with some other couple less fortunate. 
That must be it, and I make all amends. Congratulations 
also to Mrs. Chaney, who certainly was the picture of health 
when I saw her at Ocean Park. And now they have re- 
turned to their loved work. A promised article by Dr. 
Chaney is on other pages of this issue. 


Friends of Dr. and Mrs. George R. Baker were shocked 
by the telegram which told of the very serious motor-car 
accident that befell them as they were on their way to 
Houlton, Maine, where Dr. Baker was to begin his autumn 
visitation to our Baptist schools. Their car was overturned 
in rounding a curve, and it was a marvel that they were not 
killed outright. As it was, they suffered bad fractures, Mrs. 
Baker much the worse. They were taken to the General 
Hospital at Houlton, where surgical treatment was secured 
from Boston, and where they are receiving all possible care. 
Reports indicate that Dr. Baker is recovering favorably. 
Both are assured of the sympathy and prayers of an un- 
usually wide circle of friends and fellow workers. 


It is not too late to express deep sympathy with Dr. 
W. C. Main, General Secretary of the Publication Society, 
in the death of his wife. From the days when he began his 
ministry as a young pastor she shared with him his expe- 
riences and was the center of a Christian home whose 
influence was contagious. He and the children who came 
to bless them could ascribe to her that finest tribute paid 
to woman, found in the thirty-first chapter of Proverbs. 
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Sanctuary 


Let us put by some hour of every day 
For holy things. Whether it be when dawn 
Peers at the window-pane, or when the noon 
Flames like a burnished topaz in the vault, 
Or when the thrush pours in the ear of eve 
Its plaintive monody; some little hour 
Wherein to hold rapt converse with the soul, 
From sordidness and self a sanctuary, 
Swept by the winnowing of unseen wings, 
And touched by the White Light Ineffable! 
—Clinton Scollard. 


Hear Our Prayer, O Lord 


HAT we may serve Thee in joyfulness of spirit; 
that we may keep a heart of compassion for all 
mankind, especially for the poor and oppressed. 

That through prayer and consecration we may 
have a deepening of our own devotion and disciple- 
ship. 

That we may be delivered from all that is hollow, 
unreal and insincere; from the false piety that can- 
not smile; from loving systems more than we love 
Thee; from everything in our lives and practices 
that may hide Thee, the Light of the world. 

We beseech Thee, Master and Lord, to be very 
near to Thy ambassadors who have gone forth to 
make Thy salvation known in foreign lands and in 
the needy places of our own land; sustain them amid 
all perils and distresses, and prosper the work of 
their hands. Through the quickening power of the 
Holy Spirit arouse Thy Church to leadership im the 
ministry to the unemployed and the destitute, and 
may a new day of brotherhood and righteousness 
break upon us and all the nations now in distress. 
In Christ’s name, Amen. 


Keep Thy Heart with all Diligence 


Let us think for a moment on the shaping power of the 
affections. This age lays its emphasis on the intellect, yet 
the truth is that the emotions play far the largest part in 
molding our lives. Education is esteemed to be the impor- 
tant thing. So it is, but true education concerns the whole 
being—intellect, emotion and will—and Christianity’s divine 
task is to bring about and maintain a right adjustment of 
these inner forces of our human personality. While religion 
thus affects the whole nature, Christianity recognizes the 
truth that as a shaping and molding power in character and 
as an influence upon the world, the emotions hold first 
place. The common spring of the motive that impels us is 
not knowing or willing but feeling. The average man acts 
twenty times from inclination where he acts once from 
conviction. You may convince the head and make a man 
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a Christian in belief, but you must touch the heart to make 


him one in life. Therefore the writer of Proverbs bids us 
“keep the heart with all diligence, for out of it are the 
issues of life.’ Therefore the constant appeal of Jesus is 
to the heart, and the central note of His teaching and life 
is love. When education exalts intellect and depreciates 
emotion and the affectionate nature it ceases to be Chris- 
tian education and becomes a peril to youth ——H. B. Grose. 


The Hour of Meditation 


Man is not God, but hath God’s end to serve; 

A Master to obey, a Cause to take, 

Somewhat to cast off, somewhat to become. 
—Robert Browning. 


“The truest test of civilization,” says Emerson, “is not 
the census, nor the size of cities, nor the crops—no, but the 
kind of man the country turns out.” So the truest test 
of Christianity is not the creed nor the size of churches— 
no, but the kind of character Christianity turns out. By 
this test men will ever judge it and rightly. 


Reputation is what man thinks you are. Character is 


what God knows you to be. 


“Nothing can work me harm but myself,” said Saint Ber- 
nard with profound truth; “the harm that I sustain I carry 
about with me, and I am never a real sufferer but by my 
own fault.” 


Two men walk by a block of marble. Cne sees a shape- 
less stone, the other a peerless statue in it. That marks the 
difference between a Michelangelo and a ditch digger. 


Jesus said, “Ye are the salt of the earth. Ye are the 
light of the world.” 


Whoso searches aright can find the image of Christ in 
ordinary people. 


Let us get more faith from the faithful. Faith is like 
fire; it leaps from coal to coal. It is caught rather than 
taught—Samuel Babcock Booth. 


The more people pray, the easier will it be for others to 
return to prayer. . . . It may seem hard to believe, but it 
is really harder not to believe. . . . The keynote of all our 
prayers is a grateful expectancy. We know in whom we 
have believed. Prayer is not only an experiment, it is an 
experience. It gives meaning to all else—S. B. B. 


A Morning Resolve 


I will follow the upward road today, 
I will keep my face to the light, 
I will think high thoughts as I go my way, 
I will do what I know is right. 
I will look for flowers by the side of the road, 
I will laugh and love and be strong, 
I will try to lighten another’s load 
This day as I fare along. 
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on their simple agricultural processes. The moun- 
tain towers five thousand feet above the plains and 
the limpid air leads the eye straight away over hill- 
top after hilltop to the serrated horizon. 

Khezeio displayed his gate to us with interest and 
a degree of pride. It closes the little path which 
winds up between the stories to the very summit of 
the mountain, which is crowned by the native village 
of Kohima. The gate is worth looking at. It en- 
shrines the tribal history of the Angami people, and 
while they do not worship it, every Angami looks 
upon it with reverence as a tribal symbol. 

The new gate was placed only a year or two ago, 
and its old battered and weather-beaten predecessor 
is still preserved, leaning beside it to the right. The 
crude carvings have been reproduced with a degree 
of faithfulness, and bear witness to the manner of 
Angami life both past and present. The central 
figure is the typical tribal man. He is, of course, a 
warrior and holds in his hand a human head, grasp- 
ing it by the hair, for the Angamis were head- 
hunters. Crossed knives are at the side and promi- 
nent in the design is a pair of the great horns of the 

-meton (a very large variety of cow) which are com- 
monly used to decorate the houses in the village. 

To place the new gate in its proper position was 
no small task, for it was cut from a single great log 
and weighs many hundreds of pounds. The whole 
village turned out at its installation and it was 
dragged on skids from the forest, a distance of three 
miles. They made a gala occasion of it and every 
one dressed in his or her gayest garments to do honor 
to it. From a standpoint of utility the gate is 
hardly needed today, but it is looked upon with ap- 
preciation as the ancient symbol of village safety. 
































KHEZEIO TALKS OF HEAD-HUNTING 

The Christians of Kohima have built their little 
church upon one of the highest points in the center 
of the village, and it was seated upon the rude 
benches within this mud-walled structure that Mr. 
George W. Supplee and the writer talked with old 
Khezeio. He is a thick-set, stocky old man. A 
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The Carved Gate of the Angamis 


Dr. Lerrigo writes of his visit to Assam and of Christian progress 
among former head-hunting tribes 


BY P. H. J. LERRIGO 


‘of all and that we must follow Him. 





bronzed shoulder appears when the tribal blanket 
falls away. His face is lined and wrinkled but 
serene, for Khezeio has come upon peace and much 
wisdom through the passage of years. 

“Tell us, Khezeio, about the days when your 
people were head-hunters.” 

“Oh, sahib, we were like wild animals and did not 
know any better. We thought everyone who lived in 
another village was an enemy and we hated him. 
The nen of note among us were those who went out 
with spears and knives and came back with the heads 
of men from another village.” 

“Did you ever join in such raids, Khezeio?” 

“T was not worthy (7.e., I was not old enough). 
But I remember well how the older men used to 
bring back heads and hands. They would make us 
boys take hold of them and handle them.” 

“That must have been horrible, Khezeio?”’ 

“Yes. They would set them up for us to drive 
spears and knives into them, so that we might learn 
not to be afraid.” 

“How terrible. Did you grow courageous and 
want to go out on raids?” 

“Those days have passed, sahib. We have learned 
now what true courage is. Remember, we were just 
like wild animals,” the old man reiterates pitifully, 
“but now we know that Jesus Christ was the bravest 
He slew the 
demon, Satan, and freed us who through fear of 
death were always in bondage.” 

Clustered thickly about the little church are the 
houses of the primitive village. Their walls are 
made of cane and mud and they are covered with a 
thick thatch with rounded, overhanging eaves, gen- 
erously protecting the whole front of the house. The 
dwellings face to the rising sun, as the prevailing 
winds are from the west. The V-shaped rafters span 
a generous breadth and the houses are commodious. 
The leg of a deer hangs drying from the rooftree. 
Household conveniences are all about. Great straw 
baskets five feet high contain the supply of rice at 
the side of the living room. The cane walls are 
plastered with mud which keeps out the cold rain 
and wind in the winter season. There is a beaten 
level place in front of each house and here friends 
congregate for social intercourse. 

Several of the houses have a great pair of carved 
wooden horns over the rooftree to show that the 
owner is a tribal benefactor. Before any member 
ean place the horns about his house he must feed 
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the village many times and perform other beneficent 
works for the community. Such a standing always 
involves the expenditure of much money. 


A CoMMUNITY BENEFACTOR 

Kruneizhu joined us in the little thatched chapel. 
He is an interesting old man, one who has lived a 
life of extraordinary purity and beauty. Never in 
the whole course of his experience has there been a 
breath of criticism against him. No wonder he was 
among those who early welcomed the Christian 
faith. But it cost him something to do so. He had 
looked forward for years to nailing the coveted horns 
above his rooftree and thus becoming recognized as 
one who had signally served his people. But at the 
moment when he had earned this honor and was 
about to assume the elevation which the horns indi- 
cate, he accepted instead the honor of Christian 
discipleship and determined to devote all that he is 
and has to Christ’s service. He still gives away his 
means to help others, and has but little of this 
world’s goods in consequence. Often he will buy 
medicine for those who are ill, and similar acts of 
kindness are part of his daily routine. He is greatly 
beloved and though his education is exceedingly 
limited he has entered so fully into the spirit of the 
gospel that he is able to act as village pastor. 


BROTHER TO THE AMERICAN INDIAN 

Wind-swept Kohima village is perhaps typical of 
the Nagas. There are many different tribes: the 
Aos, the Somas, the Lhotas, for example. There are 
individual tribal differences, and the languages are 
quite dissimilar, but they seem to partake of the 
same general characteristics. It is curious the like- 
ness one finds among them to the American Indian. 
It is the man, among the Nagas, who is the gay and 
picturesque individual, not the woman. Let an 
Angami or Ao Naga array himself in his special 
tribal costume with crossbands of red and yellow, 
with woven blanket of gay pattern, with feathered 
head-dress and spear or bow and arrows, and he 
bears a striking resemblance to the North Amer- 
ican Indian. Even the hue of his skin is the 
same deep red bronze, and the habits and customs of 
the tribes are such as might readily be understood 
by the Indian braves across the seas. 

Why did the daughter of the great white chief 
of American Indians (Dr. Bruce Kinney) come 
across the broad seas to work in this land? It seems 
more than a coincidence. Probably Dr. Kinney 
knows as much about the North American Indian as 
any living white man. For decades he has given his 
life to Christian service among them. Little 
Dorothy was certainly familiar with the names of 
Indian tribes and chiefs from her babyhood. It is 
among another group of Indians that she now works 
after having grown to womanhood and prepared her- 
self for service as a physician and surgeon. 
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Dr. Dorothy Kinney is not actually at work among 
the red hill tribes, but she is not many miles away 
and her neat little hospital at Gauhati not infre- 
quently receives members of the Assam hill tribes 
who are in need of her services. And her work is 
such as to paint in diagrammatic outline the message 
of Christ. <A police official in the Mongoldai district 
was bitterly opposed to Christianity and always 
ready to seize any opportunity to persecute the 
simple folk who followed the Way. But the time 
came when his wife’s life was in danger from a great 
abdominal tumor. The thing was terrifying and the 
doctors in the neighborhood confessed frankly that 
it was far beyond their powers. But Dr. Kinney 
was not afraid, though the patient entered the hospi- 
tal with a high fever and white and bloodless from 
the drain of her disease. Or at least if she was 
afraid she had that kind of courage which super- 
venes fear (the old Indian-fighting kind). The 
equipment of the hospital was quite inadequate for 
such an operation (by the way, it is still in the same 
condition of imperfection), but the doctors did their 
best and God helped. Today the credit for the great 
success which followed goes to the cause of Christ. 


A REDEEMED TRIBE 

The Ao Nagas were among the first to receive 
Christ in the Assam hills. No one ean tell their 
fascinating story better than Rev. R. B. Longwell, 
whose life has been identified closely with theirs. 
The tribe is not large. There are but 32,000 Aos, but 
the returns have repaid. abundantly the sixty-odd 
years of uninterrupted service which have been 
given to them by a devoted and able group from 
Clark to Longwell. There are in all 58 Ao villages. 
Eyery fourth man, woman or child is a baptized 
Christian, every second person you meet is a member 
of the Christian community. There are 53 churches, 
all but two having pastor and deacons. There are 
51 village schools, each having its own Christian 
teacher. A large degree of initiative has developed 
among the Aos and they have undertaken the 
evangelization of other tribes, notably the Lhotas and 
Semas. 

Perhaps one might venture at this late date to 
tell a story of early Ao development which demon- 
strates the moral courage of the missionary. The 
work had gotten off on the wrong foot. The 
Christians were drinking and unpleasant ancient 
tribal customs had been retained, such, for example, 
as giving certain persons unduly high seats in the 
tribal councils. It was clear that genuine progress 
under such conditions could not continue, and about 
a generation ago two missionaries whose names 
stand today high in the records of missionary 
achievement, but whose record was still to be made 
at that time, determined to deal with the situation. 

Rev. F. P. Haggard and Rev. S. A. Perrine de- 
cided that the rolls must be pruned by the exclusion 
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of those whose lives were unworthy of the Gospel. 
It was a faith-straining process, and carried dismay 
into the hearts of its proponents as one and another 
name was considered and dropped. In the end there 
was only one member left and he had been deemed 
by his less strait-laced fellows as a crank. What 
would be the effect upon the Christian cause? Had 
Christianity been tried among the Aos and failed? 
It is such courageous action as this that God honors. 
When the missionaries had made clear their position 
they began to discover that they were not the only 
ones who had been distressed by the low standard of 
morals in the church. Already groups of young men 
in different parts of the tribe had banded together 
as total abstainers, and from that time on a genuine 
Christian movement went forward among the Aos by 
leaps and bounds. 


HEAD-HUNTING AND SOUL-HUNTING 

When one considers the ruthless head-hunting of 
previous years the contrast with the present is strik- 
ing. Today the outgoing of tribal energy takes a 
constructive instead of a destructive course. Ao 
preachers from Impur have gone among the Semas. 
The latter is a very backward tribe. In size it is 
equal to the Ao tribe and larger if one includes the 
Semas who occupy the uncontrolled areas beyond 
the government boundary. Rev. and Mrs. B. I. 
Anderson are now pouring out their lives for this 
tribe and the neighboring Lhotas in the hope that the 
miracle of grace which has transformed the Aos may 
be repeated here. The spirit of the Christian faith 
even ran before its actual preaching, for there were 
villages among the Semas where they had heard that 
Christians keep holy one day in seven, and knowing 
nothing more of the gospel message they began to 
follow this custom. 


A Kine Amona MEN 

There is an ancient form of wasteful cultivation 
among the more backward hill tribes known as 
jhume. It consists of burning the virgin forest and 
utilizing the fallow soil left after the fire for a year 
or two until it loses its first fertility, and then mov- 
ing on. But a better method is in vogue among the 
more advanced peoples. They have become very 
skilful in training the little mountain courses and 
utilizing them to irrigate their diminutive terraced 
grain patches. In many places the greater part of 
the mountainside will be graded and diked in such a 
way as to catch the down-trickling streams. Look- 
ing at the stretch of gardens from above one gets the 
impression, as the declining sun shines in the little 
pools from top to bottom of the hill, that these farm- 
ers have performed the miracle of making water 
stand on a. hillside. Certainly the slope gives back 
an uninterrupted succession of scintillations as the 
light is caught in descending terrace after terrace. 
So Christian hill men are learning to cultivate 
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God’s garden. The stories of Christian faith and 
daring which fall from the lips of our missionaries 
are numberless. The former king of the village of 
Limtsami had two wives. But he became a Christian 
and immediately made an arrangement for the sup- 
port of the second separately. He put away the old, 
wild ornaments, the brass rings and boar’s tusks, and 
became a simple preacher of the Gospel. His name 
was Inaho and he was a man of parts and reputation. 
Leaders of destruction in other villages brought pres- 
sure to bear upon him to lead him to remain in 
government service. But he preferred to give his 
whole time to evangelistic work, and this he is 
doing, traveling from village to village with the 
Gospel message. Recently the meeting of the associa- 
tion was held at Inaho’s village. He himself was 
elected as chairman. Three thousand people were 
in attendance. Men and women came carrying their 
little children. Many of them walked from two to 
four days over the mountains. A rough bamboo and 
thatehed shed was built in which to hold the meet- 
ings and the gathering continued for four days. 
Formerly hate was the keynote of the relationship 
which existed between village and village, but now 
the association is breaking down the barriers of hate 
and revealing the heart of one group to another. 


SPRING PAINTS THE HILLSIDES 

It was spring at the time of our visit and the hill- 
sides were glorified by the chingtharao blossoms. 
This is a tree bearing a profusion of white flowers, 
tinted with flesh-pink brightening into a heart of 
crimson. The wild cherries, too, added a note of 
purple to the hillside and the plum trees were shed- 
ding a multitude of white petals. 

Down in the bottoms about the streams which 
flood the valley lowlands the Kuki women were be- 
ginning to break the softer rice paddies to prepare 
them for the planting when the first rains come. 
The wild laburnum and lilae decorated the way with 
vivid beauty. Beside the roads were many bullock 
earts stalled at intervals. They were loaded with 
Manipuri rice on its way to the Calcutta market. 
The oxen were outspanned for the day and the 
carters were resting. During the day the road is re- 
served for heavy lorries and motorears. It is tor- 
tuous in the extreme as it winds over the mountain- 
side, but the driver may proceed in confidence, as a 
toll and lock system permits traffic in only one direc- 
tion. When the night falls little rings of flame dot 
the hillside where the Nepalis are burning a path for 
their water-buffaloes through the jungle. 

Out of the hillside woods come other beauties be- 
sides those of tree and flower. Ruzhukhrie is a grown 
man now and settled in life. He interpreted for the 
writer at the Kohima school where he is now head 
teacher. But in earlier youth life was difficult for 
him. He has two older and two younger brothers. 
When first he accepted Christ their persecution was 
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bitter and his life was threatened. For two years 
he was kept from school and every effort was made 
to force him to abandon his new faith. But 
Ruzhukhrie was faithful and the trials of the past 
seem only to have developed deep fountains of 
Christian cheer. His face is radiant, and as he spoke 
to the great company of students in Mr. Supplee’s 
remarkable school it was wreathed in smiles which 
were contagious enough to gather every boy and 
girl into the circle of his happiness. This young 
man recently headed a group of a hundred who went 
to a nieghboring village entirely on their own initia- 
tive and without the company of the missionary to 
spend the Sunday in teaching, singing, preaching 
and visiting among their non-Christian friends. 

Zhaaw, too, is from a hill village. He did not 
yield readily to the Gospel. There was a stubborn 
streak of pride in his heart. His companions in the 
school had been baptized, but he held out. His heart, 
however, was lonely and the missionary seemed to 
sense the loneliness at once when he returned from 
furlough. 

“Zhaaw,” inquired Mr. Supplee, “haven’t you yet 
become a Christian?’ It was the word he needed. 

“No, not yet,” was the impulsive response, “but I 
want to.” 

Shortly afterward there was serious trouble in 
Zhaaw’s village. It happened while the lad was at 
home, and young as he was, he felt impressed to do 
what he could to settle the quarrel. 

Hearing of his success Mr. Supplee inquired how 
he had accomplished it. 

“Oh,” was the response, “I got the New Testa- 
ment and read to them the words of our Lord about 
forgiving seventy times seven, and I read some other 
passages too about forgiving and being forgiven. 
Tell me, teacher,” the lad inquired anxiously, “did 
I do it all right?” 

“Why surely, Zhaaw, you got your message from 
the Word of God.” 


THE Garos Auso HAVE AN OPEN GATE 


But the hill people of Assam are not all Nagas or 
even Kukis. East of the Assam field and south of 
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the Brahmaputra River, where it bends towards the 
rising sun, are the Garo hills with a great and fruit- 
ful work centering in Tura. Rev. F. W. Harding, 
whose service for two or three decades has been 
rendered in this area, sums up the vast extent of this 
field and work. There are 2048 villages in the Garo 
hills. Some of these villages lie seven days’ march 
away from the headquarters at Tura. Among them 
are 322 churches and 73 schools maintained by the 
mission as well as 84 other schools conducted by the 
Garos themselves, the guidance of which they are 
anxious that we should also take over. Every year 
from 250 to 350 boys and girls come into the church 
through the ministry of these schools. There are 
162 organized Sunday schools, with 256 teachers and 
6314 pupils in attendance. 

Besides the primary schools there are about a 
hundred lads in the government middle school in 
Tura, who live in the mission hostels, and fully a 
hundred Christian lads are in various high schools 
at other centers. The Garo people are keenly inter- 
ested in education. They feel that they should have 
their own high school and have already themselves 
raised five thousand rupees towards it. The Garo 
work involves the need for creating a Christian 
literature, and besides the Old and New Testaments, 
the Garo Dictionary and several readers, the mis- 
sion is putting out a monthly paper known as the 
Achikni Ripeng. The hospital and dispensary work 
ealls upon the doctor’s energies day and night. 
Fourteen thousand eases are treated annually. 

Whatever of color and detail has been cited in re- 
spect to the Naga fields might be paralleled over and 
over again among the Garos. An ancient gate exists 
here, too, and it is flung wide to the entrance of the 
Gospel. But both field and work are vast and when 
one considers that apart from the doctor whose hours 
are filled day and night by the insistent demands 
of the medical work, there are but two men to eare 
for this great work, it is not surprising that there 
should be urgent demand for more workers to pass 
through the gate of the Garo field into the heart of 
the village life as well as in other parts of the fruit- 
ful and fascinating Assam mission. 
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The Russian Baptist Convention 
BY VICTOR NARKEWITCH 


A photograph of the thirteenth annual Convention appears on the next page 


APTIST work among the Russian speaking 
people in the United States is still in its in- 
cipient stage. ‘We are but of yesterday” is literally 
true of our work. In 1903, three Russian mission- 
aries, the persecution having forced them out of their 
native land, came to this country. One of the trio, 
Michael Lodzin, remained and worked in the city of 


New York till his last day; the second one, John 
Kolesnikoff, divided his time between the work in 
this country and Canada; the third one, the only 
living member of the original trio, Rev. John 
Shakotko, worked in Canada until 1930, when he as- 
sumed the pastorate of the Russian Baptist Church 
in Detroit. 
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These three men are the pioneers in our work, and 
the work is not yet thirty years old. During this 
period, in a number of cities, churches have sprung 
up. A Russian convert would go to some strange 
city in search for work. He would settle there and 
begin to preach the Gospel. Conversions would fol- 
low and thus a church would spring up. These 
churches have been growing for the most part very 
much like mushrooms—without trained leadership 
and proper ministration. In consequence of this 
some of them have strayed to pentecostalism and 
other isms. Among those that are loyal to the true 
Gospel there is much room for growth and improve- 
ment. 

At first these different groups were not organized. 
But as the work grew it became desirable, for the 
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purpose of carrying on the work more efficiently, to 
organize these groups into a Union. Several un- 
successful attempts to this end have been made, 
until, eventually, a lasting union has been attained 
in 1919. It is interesting to notice that, very much 
unlike our American-speaking brethren, we have not 
changed our officers since the organization of our 
Convention. Rev. John Daviduk has from the be- 
ginning been our President; Rev. Boris Bookin, the 
Secretary; and Rev. Paul Bartkow, the Treasurer. 
Our brotherhood with confidence regards these 
brethren as leaders worthy of support and loyalty. 

At the thirteenth annual conference of our Con- 
vention there were some eighty delegates from the 
different states and over two hundred visitors. An- 
nual conference with us is the veritable “Feast of the 
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Tabernacle”—a great spiritual feast. So they come 
from far and near. Our Convention includes some 
forty groups and churches with about a thousand 
members. This does not include the group in North 
Dakota and those on the Pacific coast. 

To minister to these groups and to preach the 
Gospel to the unsaved from coast to coast, we have, 
for the whole of the United States, six missionaries 
with the full-time pay. It will be seen, therefore, 


that most of these groups and churches are either 
without a minister, or with a minister who works at 
some secular job to make his living. 

The need of more workers is appalling, as appal- 
ling as the indifference of many Christians to this 
need. 
over 480,000 Russian-speaking people. 


In the state of New York, alone, there are 
There is but 
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one missionary-pastor for the entire state. There 
are scores of cities in this country with thousands 
of Russian and Ukrainian-speaking people, where 
the Gospel has never been preached to them. This, 
one of the most sadly neglected fields, has become 
a very prolific soil for communist and atheistic 
propaganda. We have men, able and willing to 
preach, but we have no money to support them. Our 
and Christ’s enemy has men and money to carry on 
the destructive work. 

We cannot speak of our future except to make 
our needs known, for the future depends largely 
upon our effort; but being engulfed with the 
lethargy and indifference of the Christian people 
all around us, we often wonder and ponder about 
the future. 


~CHAS.D. HARRISON 
Puerto, 
N.Y. 
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Stewardship in Scotland 
Report of World Conference of Stewardship, held in Edinburgh, Scotland, June 21-26, 1931 


AH RIFT has always been a word used 
¥ in connection with Scotland and now 
g) we must add stewardship. Last June 
Ss i‘ at the invitation of the International 
NUN Association for Church Finance and 
NW CYA Organization a World Conference on 
Stewardship was held in Edinburgh. Preparation 
for this was started by laymen. About five years 
ago Mr. Adam B. Keay, a merchant in Glasgow, 
gathered a small group around him to discuss how to 
improve the methods of church finance in the 
churches of Scotland. They gathered facts as to 
the prevalent methods of raising funds, and found 
that other groups desired to be added to their organi- 
zation. The result was that the committee repre- 
sented all of Great Britain and Ireland. 

In 1928 a conference on church finance was held 
in Glasgow, largely through the efforts of Mr. Keay, 
whose continuing spirit made this conference possi- 
ble. One American speaker appeared on the program, 
Rev. Luther E. Lovejoy, Methodist Stewardship 
Secretary of Chicago. A few months later, Dr. 
David McConaughy of New York visited Scotland 
on his way to fill engagements in India and Korea. 
In July, 1930, Rev. W. J. Smith of Scotland, who 
became the chairman of the Executive Committee 
after the death of Mr. Keay, came to New York and 
with Rev. J. A. Tweddie, who was the Secretary of 
the Glasgow conference, met a dozen men and women 
denominational stewardship secretaries in the United 
States. He brought a tentative program with him, 
and all of one day and parts of five others were 

- spent with the larger groups or parts of it discus- 
sing the program. Mr. Smith returned to Scotland 
with many of our ideas in writing, and sat down 
with the program committee to discuss these ideas in 
the light of his visit. At the request of the Scottish 
committee an American committee was appointed to 
give assistance in program building and also in ar- 
ranging for transportation. The writer was secre- 
tary of this committee and conducted the corre- 
spondence with the Scottish office. 

The Northern Presbyterians and the Southern 
Methodists did the most thorough pieces of work in 
securing delegations of any American denomination. 

Every delegate was carefully chosen because of his 

relationhip to stewardship either as a national, state 
or district worker. Fifty-five delegates from the 

United States and Canada were present. The largest 

single delegation left New York on June 12th and 
went directly to Edinburgh. Here we found repre- 
sentatives from all of the British Isles, Germany, 
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Switzerland, Australia, New Zealand, West Indies, 
Africa, China, Philippines and Japan, about 300 
delegates in all and many visitors from Scotland 
and Ireland. The American delegation was the 
largest outside of Scotland, due to the impetus given 
to stewardship in the United States in the last ten 
years, and to the cultivation that had been made 
for delegates. 

The church of Scotland at its General Assembly a 
few weeks before the conference had adopted the 
most advanced report on stewardship ever presented 


in Scotland, and had “ordered” all preachers to 


preach on stewardship on June 21st, the Sunday be- 
fore the conference was to formally open. When 
the eloquent James Black, D.D., who had just re- 
turned home from the United States, arose he said: 
“T have always thought that orders of the chureh 
were to be obeyed and I therefore preach this morn- 
ing on the topic assigned.” This was the attitude 
throughout Scotland and although some were doubt- 
ful about the wisdom of the “order” they preached. 
If all preached as great a sermon as Dr. Black did, 
a new day dawned for thousands in Scotland that 
Sunday. 

On Sunday evening the delegates were seated in 
a special section at St. Giles Cathedral, to listen to 
a service conducted by two of Scotland’s great 
preachers. The service was at 6:30, as all evening 
services seem to be there, and more than 1200 people 
came into the great auditorium. The delegates were 
seated in front of the preacher on a higher floor than 
most of the congregation. It was an inspiring sight. 
After service was over it was three hours yet to dusk, 
and so in the long twilight, walks and visits, and 
talks and rides, were conducted as they have been 
for 300 years. 

The civic reception by the Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh and other high city dignitaries was held at 
Laureston palace. This palace was presented to 
the city a few years ago, its grounds stretch to the 
Forth, and its great building was opened to the 
delegates. The pipers played and one danced the 
highland fling, and tea was served, a Scottish tea. 
(Americans know nothing about tea, unless they 
have been to Great Britain!) 

The Reception of Delegates arranged by the Com- 
mittee was held in New College, the Theological 
Seminary of the Church of Scotland. The Mod- 
erator of the Church of Scotland presided. Speeches 
were made by representatives of many countries. It 
was a brilliant evening. Thursday afternoon after 
lunch the delegates loaded into busses for an after- 
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noon and evening that will never be forgotten. We 
visited Melrose Abbey, ruins that were old when 
America was discovered; passed on three sides of 
Abbotsford, the home of Sir Walter Scott in his 
later life; went to Dryburgh Abbey, ruins for cen- 
turies; and saw the graves of Sir Walter Scott and 
his wife and the grave of Earl Haig, field marshall 
of the British armies in France in 1918. This 
property is adjacent to family estates and so the 
Karl was buried here close to Seott. Then we went 
to the Hirsel, home of the Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
Home. On his lawn a picture of the conference was 
taken and then we were invited to tea, served by his 
daughters, and then through the house to see the 
interior and the private chapel, where there are a 
few original masterpieces of the life of Christ, then 
back to Edinburgh before dark. 

The sessions of the Conference were held in the 
Toluy oth Church. This is near St. Giles Cathedral, 
on High Street, across from the back end of New 
College. It is only a short walk from the castle, or 
the art gallery. This church has been the meeting 
place of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland for many years. It was the church in 
which 200 years ago condemned criminals were taken 
the last Sunday before execution, and sometimes 
tradition says, they were plainly told where they 
were about to go. The World Missionary Confer- 
ence met here in 1910. The exhibit was placed in 
the main entrance, so that every delegate had a 
chance to see it. 

The presiding officers were from the most prom- 
inent men of Scotland, and England, and included 
one American. There were: The Right Honorable, 
The Earl of Home, Ernest Brown, a Baptist member 
of the Liberal party in the House of Commons, Sir 
William Henderson, The Rt. Hon., Lord Polwarth, 
Rev. Oliver Russell, Rev. T. B. Steward Thompson, 
Rev. Prof. Daniel Lamont, Rev. W. J. Smith, David 
McConaughy, Sir D. Y. Cameron. 

Among the other speakers were Dr. Rochester of 
Toronto, Dr. John White, Moderator of the Church 
of Scotland, Rev. Ralph S. Cushman of Rochester, 
N. Y., J. A. Maeconchy, Treasurer of the Church of 
Ireland, Dr. Donald Fraser, Secretary of the Mis- 
sion society of the Church of Scotland, Dr. Adolph 
Keller of Geneva, Principal Lofthouse of Birming- 
ham, Dr. Chisholm of Glasgow, J. E. Hodgkin of 
Darlington., Rev. T. C. Rentoul of Australia, Rev. 
A. F. Blandford of Jamaica, Rev. R. C. Long of 
Atlanta, Rev. J. E. Crawford of Nashville, Dr. L. E. 
Lovejoy of Chicago, Dr. Peter Bryce of Toronto, 


Dr. Harry Miller of Edinburgh, one of the most ° 


popular speakers in Scotland, Mrs. James Duguid, 
Jr., of New York, Dr. Wm. E. Lampe of Philadel- 
phia, John B. Cotts of London, Prof. Daula of India, 
Dr. F. A. Agar of New York. 

The program was composed of those topics that 
form the foundation of Christian thinking on 
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stewardship and led along to a basis of church 
finance. Here are some of the topics: 


The World Situation Today 

The Challenge of the Growing Influence of the Material 
The Need of Foreign Missions 

Our Lord’s Philosophy of Life 

The Gospel Appeal in Terms of Stewardship 

All Life as a Stewardship 

The Acquisition of Wealth 

Survey of World 

Religious Education 

Stewardship in the Home 

Effect of Stewardship on the Individual and the Church 


The whole range of stewardship was thus covered. 
The closing address by Dr. W. J. F. Robberds and 
the review of the conference by Mr. T. Collet were 
noteworthy statements at the final session. 


STEWARDSHIP PROGRESS AND RESULTS 


The progress of stewardship teaching and prac- 
tice in the world was well set forth and many en- 
couraging statements were made. As one went from 
church to church and saw the advertisements for 
fairs, bazaars, and what not to get money without 
giving it, one was convinced progress could still be 
made. The reactions shown in the statements and 
hearts of the 300 who were there show large changes 
in the thinking of those who were present. There 
is much yet to be done. Only a small part of the 
membership of any church is practising Christian 
stewardship. There is the rub. If Christians were 
giving a definite proportion of their income the lag 
in income at the present moment would be much 
less. Many delegates were afraid of the tenth, and 
at two different occasions time was taken to help in 
an explanation of what it meant and how it worked. 

Certain results stand out very plainly. 


1. On the second day of the conference delegates 
from other countries began to ask if we could not 
do something to continue this work in a better way. 
They wanted help from Scotland, and Australia. 
They wanted help from the United States and 
Canada. Others expressed themselves as feeling that 
we must do something to exchange experiences, and 
make it possible for all to know what all others were 
doing. This led to the appointment of a resolutions 
committee, and the division of the whole conference 
into three groups to discuss any matter of interest. 
The result was a unanimous action. An interim 
committee was appointed and this committee will 
divide into two sections, one heading up in Great 
Britain, the other in America. This committee 
elected a chairman, Rev. W. J. Smith, pastor at 
Bo’ness, Scotland; two honorary secretaries, Mr. T. 
Collet and Mr. Harry S. Myers. A meeting of the 
section that heads up here is called for November 30, 
in Philadelphia and at that time a chairman and 
other officers will be elected. 
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2. This committee is instructed to do several 
things. Two are worthy of serious mention, the 
forming of a constitution for a World Stewardship 
Union, and the planning of another world steward- 
ship conference in 1934 or soon thereafter. 

3. In Seotland, England, Wales, and Ireland 
groups have already met to form interdenomina- 
tional stewardship groups connected in one Great 
Britain Council, similar to the United Stewardship 
Council of the United States and Canada. 

4. Stewardship in the minds of many people has 
been given a more prominent place in the thinking 


of church people. Everywhere I went in England, 
Scotland and France after the Conference, people 
said, “Oh yes, you were there, we know about it, tell 
us more.” A new attitude was evidenced. 

5. Intimations from other countries indicate that 
many are interested in securing help for their 
churches. A new emphasis on stewardship teaching 
will result. Would that such a movement might 
come to our churches. 

The delegates of the Northern Baptists—Dr. and 
Mrs. Agar, and Mrs. Myers and myself—went 
without expense to the budget of the denomination. 
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Men and Missions Sunday 


A new feature is proposed for adop- 
tion in the church program, and that is 
the observance of “Men and Missions 
Sunday” on November 15. That date 
will mark the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the meeting at which the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement was launched in 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, November 15, 1906. 
By action of many missionary boards 
and the hearty concurrence of others this 
day is to be known as “Men and Mis- 
sions Sunday.” The constituency in- 
cludes all the evangelical denominations 
and these are suggestions for the day. 

Every minister is being asked to 
preach on some phase of the theme. 
Where the order of service permits a 
layman may be requested to speak on 
the same topic, “Men and Missions,” 
for five or ten minutes. Men’s Bible 
Classes are invited to discuss that theme. 
Every religious speaker on the air that 
day will be requested to call men to 
renewed interest in the study of missions 
at home and abroad. 

In addition to this widespread pro- 
gram, an inter-denominational men’s 
meeting will be held in the Fifth Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church in the after- 
noon at 4 o'clock, and simultaneous 
men’s meetings in other cities from 
coast to coast, which the committee 
hopes to bind together for at least a 
portion of the time by the courtesy of 
one or more of the broadcasting com- 
panies, while they hear some of the 
foremost laymen and missionary leaders 
concerning our world wide missionary 
obligations. These speakers will en- 
gage over 80,000 men gathered in 
groups throughout the United States 
and Canada, in purposeful thinking con- 


cerning their relation to the world mis- 
sion of Christianity, where there were 
only 80 men engaged in that considera- 
tion twenty-five years ago. According 
to Lloyd Thomas, General Manager, 
KDKA, Pittsburgh, it is easily con- 
ceivable that over 8,000,000 men will 
listen in on that discussion. 

One may think profitably of the pos- 
sibilities of this observance and its sig- 
nificance to the spiritual outlook of our 
American laymen and their more serious 
assumption of the responsibility for the 
world mission of Christianity. 

The officers of the executive commit- 
tee are: Chairman, John C. Acheson, 
President Macalester College, St. Paul; 
vice chairmen, Frank J. C. Borwell, 
Chicago; E. M. Bowman, New York 
City; John P. Hovland, New York and 
Chicago; Chas. A. Lutz, New York; 
treasurer, David R. Forgan, vice chair- 
man National Bank of the Republic, 
Chicago; secretary, Frederick J. Michel, 
Chicago. 


Program for Men and Missions 
Sunday 
NOVEMBER 15, 1931 


125th Anniversary of the Hay Stack 
Meeting 
Theme: “Loyalty to Christ’s World 
Enterprise.” Text: Acts 14:27 

3:00 P. M.—lIn larger towns and 
cities, an inter-denominational afternoon 
meeting of men for prayer and confer- 
ence. A brief address on the imperative 
necessity of world missions; the re- 
maining time may be spent in purpose- 
ful thinking and prayer. How may men 
share in Christ’s world enterprise? How 
shall a church determine its share? 
What is a Christian use of possessions? 


(Note: This is also the 25th anniver- 


sary of the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment.) 

7:30 P. M. or 8:00 P. M.—A church 
meeting for men; place responsibility on 
the men working at Tasks II and III, or 
special committee. 

(a) Devotional Service, Pastor. 

(b) The Hay Stack Prayer Meeting 
(not over 30 minutes). A reproduction 
of the famous Hay Stack meeting of 
125 years ago has been prepared by Dr. 
C. M. Gallup of Providence, R. I. 
Copies can be secured from Dr. William 
A. Hill, Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation, 152 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Speaking parts for six young men. 

(c) Address, Our Share (by layman, 
10 minutes). 

(d) Hymns: “Rise Up, O Men of 
God,”* “When I Survey the Wondrous 
Cross,” “Lead on, O King Eternal,” 
“We’ve a Story to Teil,” “In Christ 
There Is No East Nor West,” “Fling 
Out the Banner, Let it Float.” 

*RisE Up, O MEN oF Gop!—St. 

Thomas. 

Rise up, O men of God! 
Have done with lesser things; 


Give heart and soul and mind and strength 
To serve the King of Kings. 


Rise up, O men of God! 

His kingdom tarries long: 

Bring in the day of brotherhood 
And end the night of wrong. 


Rise up, O men of God! 

The Church for you doth wait, 
Her strength unequal to her task; 
Rise up and make her great! 


Lift high the cross of Christ! 
Tread where His feet have trod; 
As brothers of the Son of Man, 
Rise up, O men of God! 

Note: Where no afternoon meeting is at 
ranged, the men of the church might give the 
afternoon to calling (two by two) on men 0 


the church and community, giving them a per 
sonal invitation to attend the evening service. 
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Josiah Jones in the Metropolis 


BY HOWARD B. GROSE 


Dedicated to the National Council of Northern Baptist Men 


I 


JostaAH JONES, in village church, a worker was of note, 

And nothing went with proper zest unless it had his vote. 

But when he got to great New York he felt another man, 

For when one is Manhattanized he’s cosmopolitan. 

And yet he oft recalled with grief the pleasant days of yore, 

The Young Men’s League he organized, by which he set 
great store. 

He went to church, but could not find a place that seemed 
like home; 

Nobody took a thought of him, and he was free to roam. 

But roaming was not to his taste, and like a Christian true, 

He sought a field where there might be some work for him 
to do. 

He went to church three Sundays in a very pleasant place; 

Fine house, good pew, good preacher, with a genial, friendly 
face; 

Nice people all around him; but there never was one word 

Of greeting or of welcome to a stranger, that he heard. 

He thought of how it was at home, and felt so lonesome 
there, 

He had a friendlier feeling on the street in open air. 

And so from church to church he’d gone, if haply he could 
find 

A Christian brotherhood somewhere, of that free-hearted 
kind 

That by experience he knew, in the League he’d left behind. 


II 


At last Josiah, in despair, since no one wanted him, 

Determined he would take the lead, and do it with a vim. 

In short, as a reformer he set out on a reform, 

And chose a church as fortress which he meant to take by 
storm. 

One Sunday evening he went in, unnoticed as before, 

And took his seat conveniently short distance from the door. 

When. services were over, and the silent people started 

To file in solemn fashion out, Josiah spake, warm-hearted, 

Put out his hand and grasped one near, and gave it hearty 
shake, 

And spoke, and bowed, and shook, and spoke, till ice began 
to break. 

That many thought him crazy there is little doubt, but then, 

Josiah had his mind made up, and meant to find some men. 

He asked a half a dozen nice young fellows if they’d wait 

And talk with him a moment on a matter very great. 


He told them how he’d come and gone, unwelcomed, left 
alone, 

And then how different it was in one church he had known. 

He told them of the Young Men’s League, its welcome to 
young men, 

And how it made them feel they’d like to come in there 
again. 

Then he proposed they form a League to make that church 
a home 

For newcome fellows like himself that didn’t want to roam, 

But hungered for somebody to invite them just to come. 

To his surprise four of the six agreed that he was right, 

And said they’d join in League with him, and start that very 
night. 

They’d try to get the pastor in, although he was so busy, 

His round of things for every day would make one fairly 
dizzy. 

At any rate there was a chance to give a grand surprise, 

And some old ways of bad repute to revolutionize. 

The Shake-hands League, that was the first next Sunday 
undertaking. 

The people wondered, but the League continued right on 
shaking. 

They sat down by the door and watched, and welcomed 
every one, 

Unconscious of the benefit their Christian work had done. 


III 


I haven’t time to tell the tale, but this was the result: 

Josiah carried his reform, as with a catapult. 

He forced his way into the church, became chief organizer, 

Had everybody social, or he wanted to know why, sir. 

Strangers began to come so fast, the empty pews were filled, 

And every small objection by success was promptly killed. 

The Young Men’s League of the Stranger’s Home, that was 
Josiah’s pride; 

As he saw the homeless welcomed, then his soul was satisfied. 

The moral? This: you may be sure example is not lost, 

A Christian man in one place, who'll not stop to count the 
cost, 

Will be Christian in another, and will make his influence tell, 

Till in others kindly virtues shall instead of coldness dwell. 

If your church is ever friendly, then where’er your members 
go, 

They will joy and benediction on their fellow men bestow. 

And the manly man who lives his life upon the friendly plan, 

Not only is the Christian, but true Cosmopolitan. 
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Read Tales of Baptist Pioneers 


Pioneers, the pathfinders who have 
led the advance of Northern Baptists, 
furnish inspiration for our annual book- 
let of missionary information to be read 
in January, 1932. Saddlebags is the 
title, a name that was suggested by the 
equipment of our early missionaries. It 
was in saddlebags that the men who 
founded our Home Mission Society in 
1832 carried Bible and tracts as they 
rode the wilderness paths of the West. 
This is not to be simply a book of yes- 
terdays. It will touch pioneering of 
past, present and future. New condi- 
tions to be met, new fields now opening 
and to be opened, share interest with 
stories of days when covered wagons 
traveled the Oregon trail. 

As in other years, the January book- 
let for 1932 will be bountifully and 
beautifully illustrated. A plan intro- 
duced last year in The Mail Box, of 
having special signed articles for Sun- 
day reading, has again been adopted. 
There will be five Sundays in January, 
and Sunday articles for Saddlebags have 
been written by Dr. Emory Hunt, former 
President of Bucknell University, Dr. 
James H. Franklin of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, Dr. Joseph Taylor of the 
West China mission, and Dr. Austen 
Kennedy de Blois, President of the 
Eastern Theological Seminary. 

Only enough copies will be printed to 
take care of orders received in time to 
permit delivery before January 1. So 
order—one copy to a family or to each 
individual not living in a family group 
—at the earliest possible moment. 

















President Jones’ Tour 


Mr. Mattison B. Jones, president of 
the Northern Baptist Convention, will 
devote the next few months to taking 
part in state convention programs and 
attending mass meetings and laymen’s 
luncheons. His first speaking engage- 
ment was for September 24, and his 
time up to and including December 7 
will be similarly occupied. President 
Jones will spend the Christmas holidays 
at his home in California and some time 
after Christmas will again take the field. 

The Field Activities Department has 
assigned speakers for seventeen of the 
autumn conventions, of which fifteen 
were scheduled for October. Assign- 
ments are now being made for the mid- 
year associational meetings. The sug- 
gested program for these meetings in 
1931-32 will major on pioneer mission- 
ary trails, an idea that was adopted be- 
cause of the approaching centenary cele- 
bration of The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. 


Church Officers’ Clinics 


In a number of states church officers’ 
clinics are being conducted during No- 
vember and December by the staff of 
the Northern Baptist Stewardship De- 
partment. These clinics are held to 
discover in what degree Baptist churches 
are functioning up to the full limit of 
their possibilities. After disclosing the 
weak spots in a church organization, the 
experts are able to suggest remedies. 

These clinics follow a well-developed 
plan. On a given Sunday the Baptist 
pastors of a city excuse their church of- 











FIRST PRIZE WINNERS IN STEWARDSHIP ESSAY CONTEST 


Left to right: Raymond L. Follmer, Cincinnati, Ohio, Group A; Maxine Niday, 
Gallipolis, Ohio, Group C; Frances Angevine, Fitchburg, Mass., Group B; Ruth 


Evelyn Best, Ottumwa, Iowa, Group D 


ficers and church school teachers from 
their usual duties in order that they 
may attend the clinic, which is fre- 
quently held in the local Y. M. C. A. 
The conference opens at 9 a. m. and 
continues until 5 p. m. 

The leader of the conference opens 
the discussion and devotes the morn- 
ing to consideration of local church 
conditions and the duties of church 
officers. At noon a luncheon is served, 
after which the conference again goes 
into session until about two o’clock. 
At that time the group divides into two 
sections, one taking up financial prob- 
lems, the other educational ones. Each 
division is led by one of the two leaders 
in charge of the conference. After 
about two hours the group again con- 
venes as a whole for a closing inspira- 
tional hour. 


Honor Certificates for Rural Pastors 


When the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion meets in San Francisco in 1932, the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety will award for the first time 
“Honor Certificates” to a limited num- 
ber of rural pastors. Miss Rosa O. Hall, 
of South Willington, Connecticut, has 
made a generous gift to the Home Mis- 
sion Society, the income of which will 
be used to defray the cost of preparing 
and issuing these Certificates which will 
be presented to pastors who have ren- 
dered distinctive service in rural fields. 


World Friendship Hymns 


In a little bulletin published by the 
Congregationalists entitled “World 
Friendship,” they list some World 
Friendship hymns. Of the number there 
suggested, the Stereopticon Department 
of our denomination is able to furnish 
in hymn sets the following: (1) This 
Is My Father’s World; (2) We've a 
Story to Tell to the Nations; (3) 0 
Beautiful for Spacious Skies; (4) Eter- 
nal God Whose Power Upholds; (5) In 
Christ There Is No East or West; (6) 
Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life. 

WW 

Missions is an inspiration to any- 
one who will read it thoroughly. It is 
the best missionary magazine I have 
ever had the pleasure of reading. | 
look forward to every issue.—Rev. J. E. 
Seaholm, Letts, Ind. 
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A Notable Event in South China 


BY C. E. BOUSFIELD, M.D. 


mY June 14, 1931, the Sixty Years 
Memorial Church building was 
dedicated in Swatow. It really marked 
an epoch in the history of missionary 
work in China. It is not more than 
three or four years ago that the news- 
papers were saying that missionary work 
in China was wrecked, and the efforts of 
a century were wiped out. But the 
Master did not recall His remark about 
the gates of hell. The black clouds of 
the retreating storm had not yet been 
swept from the sky when the Chinese 
of the Swatow field began to plan for 
the biggest thing yet undertaken by any 
Christian body in the East as far as 
material advance is concerned. We mis- 
sionaries thought it too big for them to 


AUDITORIUM IN THE NEW MEMORIAL 
CHURCH IN SWATOW 


EXTERIOR OF THE NEW CHURCH 


ever put through to completion, and 
were very slow in encouraging them to 
attempt it. But they did attempt it, 
and on the above-named date the finest 
church building in connection with any 
mission work in China was formally ded- 
icated to the glory of God by a con- 
gregation estimated by some to number 
2,000 and certainly not less than 1,400. 

The building itself is of hewn granite 
and concrete. The architecture is an 
adaptation of Chinese to the needs of 
Christian worship. All that is beautiful 
in Chinese building has been added to a 
building which otherwise would be more 
like an old New England meeting house 
than anything else. The result inside is 
almost like a cathedral, except that its 
acoustics are nearly perfect. Outside 
the roof of green tiles and the tall pil- 
lars and the massive granite blocks must 
be seen to be appreciated. The cost was 
about $40,000 Mex., and every cent of 
it has been put to the best advantage. 
The universal remark is, However could 
it be built for that? But it was built 
for that, and of that sum the Chinese 
put up one-half and the Foreign Mission 
Society the other half. The Chinese 
advanced $5,000 and then the Board 
met it with another $5,000 until the 
whole was paid. The Christians are for 
the most part poor people, and they 
never have at the best of times been 
able to accomplish any considerable un- 
dertaking. Now when times are harder 
than they ever have been, and exorbitant 
taxation is taking the very life out of the 
people, they have accomplished the im- 
possible. Yet that is the least of it. 
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They have proved to themselves that 
they can do great things for God. They 
have a spirit of self-respect that is new. 
It is not the contempt for everything 
that is not Chinese which was the de- 
spair of some, but is based on the 
knowledge that Christian Chinese can 
work together for the glory of God and 
can do great things for Him. 

One of the most beautiful things in 
the House is the baptistry. The Chi- 
nese letters of gold in polished granite 
at the back of the splendid teakwood 
platform, Baptized together with the 
LORD, are among the first things to 
attract attention as you enter. On the 
day of dedication 37 of all ages and 
both sexes were baptized, a pledge that 
“these from the land of Sinim” will 
have no small place among the ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand and thousands 
of thousands of the redeemed. 


OPENING THE DOORS ON DEDICATION DAY 
AT SWATOW 
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BAPTISMAL SERVICE ON DEDICATION DAY 











New Equipment for Central 
Philippine College 

The photographs appearing on pages 
578 and 616 show further results of the 
Judson Fund appeal which came to a 
_ successful conclusion on April 30, 1930. 

Au three are photographs of newly com- 
pleted buildings on the campus of Cen- 
tral Philippine College at Iloilo, Philip- 
pine Islands. 

The upper picture on page 578 shows 
Roblee Science Hall, erected at a total 
cost of $12,590 against the original esti- 
mated cost of $12,500. 

The picture on this page shows the 
completed Franklin Hall, named in 
honor of Foreign Secretary James H. 
Franklin. The section at the right was 
finished several years ago and the center 
and left sections had to await construc- 
tion until the Judson Fund furnished 
the necessary resources. The new sec- 
tion and the remodeling of the old sec- 
tion whereby the windows have perma- 
nent protection against the tropical sun 
was completed at a cost of $15,016 as 
against the estimate of $15,000. The 
lower picture on page 578 with the at- 
tractive palm trees shows Valentine Me- 
morial Hall in memory of Missionary 
W. O. Valentine, first president of Cen- 
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An Intimate View of the Life and Work of Our Missionaries as revealed 
through Gleanings from their Letters and from other Sources 


tral Philippine College, who served in 
the Philippine Islands from 1904 to 
1928 and died on the field Feb. 3, 1928. 
The cost of this slightly exceeded the 
estimate of $12,500. The memorial 
fountain in front of the building is the 
gift of the 1931 High School graduating 
class. 

With this much needed attractive 
equipment made available for Central 
Philippine College the school faces a 
still more promising future in the train- 
ing of Christian leadership and in fur- 
nishing the thoroughgoing Christian 
education to Filipino youth. Reports 
indicate an increased enrolment of stu- 
dents at this well-known Baptist school 
in the Far East. 


School at Five O’clock in the 
Morning in Japan 

Dr. H. B. Benninghoff of Tokyo 
sends a new combination of Japanese 
words, Haya-oki-kai, which he inter- 
prets as follows: 

It doesn’t matter whether you can 
pronounce that word. or not. But I 
want you to know what it is. I myself 


just heard about it a few minutes ago, 
and I want to pass the good news on 
to some of my friends. 



















THE COMPLETED FRANKLIN HALL AT CENTRAL PHILIPPINE COLLEGE 
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One of the workers at our Christian 
Center is Mr. Kochi. He is a graduate 
of Waseda University and of Franklin 
College in Indiana, and he is a great 
aid to our work. He has two children. 
At lunch today I asked him why his 
children were not attending the Daily 
Vacation School in Scott Hall. His re- 
ply was that they had to go to the 
“Haya-oki-kai.” I understood the 
word well enough. “Haya” means 
early. “Oki” means to get up; “kai” 
means a meeting. ‘Early-get-up-meet- 
ing!”” What an interesting name for a 
meeting for little boys and girls! 

On further inquiry I learned that the 
primary school which Mr. Kochi’s chil- 
dren attend closed on the 20th of July. 
From the 21st, continuing for 10 days, 
the school conducted for volunteers a 
Haya-oki-kai. 

I learned further that the children 
take their wash-basins, towels, soap. 
tooth-brushes and combs to the school 
at 5 o’clock in the morning to be shown 
by their teachers just how to proceed 
scientifically with their morning ablu- 
tions. At six o’clock our Tokyo Radio 
Station, JOAK, puts on a thirty minute 
“daily dozen” physical exercise drill 
with appropriate piano accompaniment, 
for all Japan. So the children get their 
faces washed and appear on the drill 
ground in time to be led by their teach- 
ers in their daily setting-up exercises. 
After a short talk by the teachers the 
children, I am told, return home in time 
for a 7.15 breakfast. They greatly en- 
joy this “early-get-up-meeting.” 

I suppose you have heard that the 
Japanese imitate the Americans. But 
what American children go to school at 
5 o’clock in the morning, even in July? 
And what parents would get them up to 
go even if they wanted to? 


A Female Church in China 

Our church at Theng-hai is unique in 
one respect; it is composed almost en- 
tirely of women. But they are women 
of intelligence, ability and devotion. 
they remind me of those “women of 
honorable estate, not a few” who be- 
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lieved Paul’s teaching, in Thessalonica 
and Berea. Lydia and Priscilla, Lois 
and Eunice have their modern counter- 
parts among these Theng-hai women. All 
honor to them! The church has, I am 
told, only one male member, and so of 
course he is the deacon and helps the 
several deaconesses. A few other men 
attend more or less regularly, but since 
their membership is elsewhere they feel 
no responsibility for sharing in the bur- 
den and work of the church. Do we 
think American Christians are delinquent 
when it comes to taking their church 
letters when they move? To change 


one’s membership from one’s ancestral . 


home church to another church is an al- 
most unheard of procedure in our part 
of China. 

How the Theng-hai church came to be 
a “female church” I do not know unless 
it is that the work there was first begun 
by women evangelists and carried on in 
the home of the first women members. 
The bent twig has inclined the tree in 
that direction. Perhaps the old idea 
of having the women represent their 
husbands at the temples still clings. It 
is not a hopeless situation; a fine spirited 
young man is the preacher and is attract- 
ing more of the men. The Junior 
B.Y.P.U. which he has started is made 
up very largely of boys. In time they 
will become the strong workers in the 
church.—Kenneth G. Hobart, Swatow, 
South China. 


Social Service and 
Evangelism in a Hospital 


The case is typical. He registered as 
a Protestant but I learned he was not 
a professing Christian. I called upon 
him on the eve of his operation and en- 
deavored to promote a spirit of con- 
fidence and project into his thinking the 
therapeutic potency of faith. He seized 
upon the thought eagerly and welcomed 
similar conversations during the days of 
a tedious convalescence. When dis- 
missed, new spirit of life showed in his 
face and his whole attitude indicated 
the growth of a spirit of faith. On 
leaving the hospital he registered as a 
“Baptist.” This work is social service. 
It is also evangelism—Rev. Ingrahm 
Bill, Chaplain, Rochester, Minn. 


A- Busy Hospital 
in Mexico 

Dr. F. L. Meadows, the head of the 
Latin-American Hospital at Puebla, 
Mexico, has an apparently inexhaustible 
fund of spiritual vitality and energy. 
The hospital at Puebla cared for 442 
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in-patients last year, 1,903 out-patients, 
and ministered to 3,096 in their clinic at 
Puebla. Dr. Meadows and Dr. Daw- 
son, with a Mexican evangelist, made 
frequent field trips among the Indians 
of Southern Mexico, serving 102 clinics 
and treating thousands of people who 
could not find their way to Puebla. 
There are, besides Dr. Meadows, two 
other physicians, one technician, three 
graduate nurses and 22 student nurses 
ministering through this hospital to the 
people of Mexico. 


A Correction 


On page 455 of the September issue a 
photograph was erroneously entitled 
“Pastor Leathers of the Mashpee Indian 
Church and one of the young women 
members.” A letter from Mr. Leathers 
received since that issue appeared calls 
attention to the fact that he is not an 
Indian but a white man, and a de- 
scendant of a long line of New England 
ancestors, while Mrs. Leathers is a de- 
scendant of a prominent Southern 
family. Mussr1ons is glad to make this 
correction, and for the benefit of our 
readers publishes herewith a recent pho- 
tograph of Mr. and Mrs. Leathers. 





REV. AND MRS. F. S. LEATHERS 


Rebels on One Side and 
Refugees on the Other 


Rev. J. T. Latta of Burma has no 
difficulty in keeping busy, for he writes: 
“We are having the busiest time ever 
with the rebels on one side and refugees 
on the other, and unbounded opportuni- 
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ties for work among them. We bap- 
tized 32 last month and 10 are to come 
before the church tomorrow. Poverty 
and suffering and hunger are all around 
us. Many lost all but their lives. Our 
Christians who lived out in that section 
had to flee for their lives, some of them 
with prices on their heads, but now they 
are well received everywhere and the 
preachers and Bible women are at it 
from morning till night, preaching the 
Gospel to them. In my 25 years here 
I have never seen such interest, nor so 
much distress. Wish we had a dozen 
more preachers and Bible women. Per- 
haps I shall move some in here from 
Prome and Zigon. Pray for us when 
you think about the work here. We are 
facing tremendous opportunities for 
service.” 


A New Field in 


San Salvador 


This is a new field, where for years 
the Church was willing to enter in, but 
on account of the fanaticism of the 
people they couldn’t. During the whole 
week we had 18 persons make their 
profession of faith. Among these people 
we count a Colonel, who is the most 
influential man in the town, and also he 
is one of the wealthiest men in the 
whole district. The conversion of this 
man means something for the future of 
the gospel in Mejicanos (this is the 
name of the town). The Church rented 
a house there, and in this place we are 
preaching the Gospel twice in the week. 
—Jose L. Delgado, Salvador. 


An International Conference 
of Young Baptists 


This gathering held at Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, in the opening days of 
August was a great success. The idea 
was that a number of young American, 
Canadian and British Baptists should 
spend a short holiday tour, and should 
meet at Prague with some representa- 
tives of Baptist continental -youth. 
Difficulties—financial and otherwise— 
limited the number of Americans and 
Canadians; nevertheless, about 25 came. 
British Baptists furnished 120, and 
Germans attended to the number of 42. 
Sixteen nations in all were represented, 
thirteen of them in continental Europe, 
and they included all the Baltic States, 
Holland, Austria, Hungary and Ru- 
mania. Czechoslovakia supplied the 
largest contingent (nearly 200). 

The meeting at Prague took place in 
a season of intense strain. It was im- 
possible to ignore the issues of inter- 
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national peace and disarmament. The 
“findings,” therefore, included a recog- 
nition of the value of Mr. Hoover’s 
initiative, an appreciation of Mr. Ram- 
say MacDonald’s appeal to the youth of 
all nations, and a declaration, unani- 
mously adopted, to which reference is 
made on the editorial pages. 


New Japanese Christian Center 
Sacramento, California 


From Rev..Earle D. Sims, church in- 
vigorator, comes report of the laying of 
the cornerstone for a new Japanese 
Baptist Christian Center in Sacramento. 
An impressive service was held on Sep- 
tember 6, with a large attendance from 
the Japanese church and Sunday school. 
Participating in the program were out- 
standing Japanese editors, merchants 
and bankers. The Japanese Baptist 
Church of Sacramento was organized 
ten years ago. There are said to be 8,- 
000 Japanese in the city, and the new 
Christian Center will meet a long-felt 
need. Interest in it has been manifested 
not only by Japanese in Sacramento but 
throughout the state. The lot for the 
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new building, which it is estimated will 
cost $15,000, was contributed by the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety. Mr. Sims drew the plans, so- 
licited funds, and is assisting in the con- 
struction. 

The picture shows four deacons of the 
Japanese Church laying the cornerstone. 
At the extreme right in the foreground 
is Rev. Earle D. Sims. 


a VVVVVVYVVVVYVVVVVVVVVVV 
FROM HERE, THERE AND 
EVERYWHERE 
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The Jewish Christian Center in Buf- 
falo—the House of the Prince of Peace 
—has enlarged its contacts with the 
community and is now ministering to 
Poles, Italians and Americans. About 
50 per cent. of its local constituency is 
Jewish. There is a fine spiritual empha- 
sis on all the work. 


There are 32 Czechoslovak churches 
and missions with 2100 members. They 
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publish a paper, Pravda (The Truth), 
and support an old people’s home in 
Minnesota. They support 1 worker in 
America, 6 missionaries in Czechoslo- 
vakia and 12 students for the ministry. 
The Czechoslovaks are becoming more 
responsive and those who fall away 
from Catholicism are turning toward 
the Baptist faith. They are loyal and 
earnest disciples of Christ. 


A missionary pastor in a little town in 
the Far West visited a home where the 
family consisted of father, mother and 
five children. The house had two rooms 
and a “summer kitchen,” with little fur- 
niture, and provisions nearly gone. Dis- 
couraged, distracted, desperate, they 
poured out their troubles to the sym- 
pathetic listener. Through the efforts 
of the pastor some work was found for 
the father and before long the parents 
gave their hearts to Christ and all the 
family were attending the little church 
in the town. Just one incident in the 
life of the pastor, but it brought a crisis 
in the life of this family, and how far 
ihat influence for good reached, who 
shall say? 
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LAYING THE CORNERSTONE FOR THE NEW JAPANESE BAPTIST CHRISTIAN CENTER EDIFICE, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 


6, 1931. 


NOTE THE LARGE ATTENDANCE OF CHILDREN, FOR WHOM THE CENTER WILL MEAN MUCH 
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Organized Evangelism in South China 


How the Kityang Station in South China is Cooperating with the Five-Year Evangelistic Movement 


= of Misstons will be in- 
terested in the progress of the 
Five-Year Movement in China. We are 
now in the middle of the second year 
of that movement and prepared to give 
some account of local methods and re- 
sults. At our Kityang Association meet- 
ings late in 1929 a committee of seven 
was appointed to make plans for pro- 
moting the program of this movement 
among the thirty-five churches of this 
association. Its first action was to di- 
vide the field up into ten groups of 
three or four churches each for conve- 
nience in local cooperative effort. Two 
of these groups are in the Weichow 
home mission area a hundred miles 
from here and therefore beyond easy 
access from Kityang. The other eight 
groups agreed to accept the commit- 
tee’s plan whereby two groups were to 
meet on each of the four Sundays of 
each month, so that each group would 
have a union meeting per month on a 
fixed Sunday. They also acted on the 
committee’s recommendation that each 
group appoint a local five-year program 
committee of seven, both men and 
women, to devise ways and means for 
promoting the movement locally. 

Our native field evangelist (an or- 
dained man) and the writer were desig- 
nated to the work of meeting with each 
of the eight groups of churches Sunday 
after Sunday, one taking the odd and 
the other the even numbered groups this 
month and vice versa next month. 
With unavoidable exceptions this plan 
was faithfully adhered to throughout 
the past year and a half. Theoretically, 
these group meeting are union meetings, 
and each church has the meeting in its 
own chapel in rotation once in three or 
four months according to the number 
of churches in each group. Practically, 
because of distance, it has not been 
found feasible for the visiting churches 
to attend in a body; at any rate, we 
have not succeeded in getting them to 
do so. At best they send a fair num- 
ber of representatives, the preachers us- 
ually attending the afternoon services 
when communion is served after the ser- 
mon. In each case the native evangelist 
and the writer deliver the chief sermon 
in the morning meeting and another 
brief sermon in the afternoon. Then, 
after the communion service, there is 
usually a meeting of the local five-year 


BY E. H. GIEDT OF KITYANG 


program committee with reports of 
progress and suggestions by members of 
the several churches. In most cases 
the usual Sunday services are held 
in the other churches for those who can- 
not go to the union meetings. 

The object of our program committee 
during the first year of the movement 
was chiefly to stir up the churches to 
greater spiritual effort, and for this rea- 
son most of the efforts made by the 
local committees were towards estab- 
lishing family Bible reading and prayer 
circles, and considerable success has 
been reported. Fifty to sixty per cent 
of all families are reported as having 
some form of family devotion, many 
having been added as a result of these 
special efforts. Not so much was ac- 
complished the first year along the line 
of teaching illiterates to read, but some 
progress was made and there are regu- 
lar Bible reading groups, chiefly young 
people, in a number of the churches. 
This second year the Kityang Hospital 
evangelist (the hospital being tem- 
porarily closed) has been able to render 
assistance along this line by conducting 
“thousand character classes” for illiter- 
ates in several of the churches. Other 
churches will probably follow this lead 
and much more will be accomplished 
as time passes. At the same time great- 
er efforts are being made this year to 
reach and bring in the unevangelized, 
opportunities for which work being de- 
cidedly better than they have been for 
some years. 


As has been the practice for many 


years so again this year our Kityang 
churches took advantage of the Chinese 
New Year season the latter part of 
February for a week of special evan- 
gelism. By order of the National Gov- 
ernment the old Chinese New Year is 
supposed to be abolished, but in the in- 
terior all thinking and planning are still 
done on the basis of the old lunar 
calendar. 

In accordance with an age-long cus- 
tom the villagers celebrate their New 
Year by taking off two weeks for gam- 
bling and idling. Desiring to cooperate 
with the government in discouraging this 
practice and at the same time to take 
advantage of the comparative leisure of 
the people, especially the men, our Five- 
Year Program committee organized six 
evangelistic bands to give a solid week 


or ten days to each of six groups of 
churches in the Kityang field. The other 
two groups being within or on the bor- 
der of communistic territory were not 
considered open for special evangelism 
this year. Each evangelistic band was 
headed by one member of the program 
committee and supplemented by the 
local preachers and a few Bible women. 
In this way visits were made to a large 
number of villages where there are no 
chapels and none or only a few Chris- 
tians. Everywhere we found crowds as- 
sembled in the streets gambling or chat- 
ting, and immediately they began mill- 
ing around us. Taking turns, two or 
three of us spoke on each occasion to 
very attentive audiences about the more 
abundant life in Christ Jesus, while the 
others of our party distributed appro- 
priate tracts and Bible pictures. 

After the first two or three days we 
did not find such numbers assembled 
in the streets, so we got together before 
the ancestral halls of each village and 
sang a hymn. There is no singing. in 
the interior of China outside of Chris- 
tian circles. Before we got through 
singing a crowd had surrounded us, and 
again we had most appreciative audi- 
ences listening to our gospel stories. 

While no special efforts were made 
during the first year of the Five-Year 
Movement to bring in outsiders, there 
was gratifying growth from within the 
churches. Our records show that the 
field evangelist baptized seventeen, the 
Kityang pastor seven and the writer 
fifty-five in the course of the year, a 
total of seventy-nine, of which number 
thirty-seven were men and forty-two 
women. This was the largest number 
for any single year during the past dec- 
ade in the Kityang field. Fully one- 
half of the converts were third or fourth 
generation Christians. We thank God 
for this gain and take fresh courage. 
The future is filled with promise. 
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“We have had nothing that would 
sound spectacular, but the hearts of the 
missionaries are always cheered to see 
a natural steady growth in the lives of 
the Christian Mono Indians and to see 
them take upon themselves more and 
more responsibility concerning the 
church .work and the spiritual welfare 
of their own people.”—Rev. Lee Thayer. 








A New Missionary Goes to 
Conference 

The motor bus came to the door at 
7:30 and we began to get our mal or 
baggage out of the house. Any. curious 
passerby from America would have 
wondered where we were moving, if he 
had seen us. Besides the usual things 
one takes on a trip at home we had our 
bedding rolls, camp cots, drinking 
water, food, dishes, stove, lanterns, kero- 
sene, purdahs, mosquito nets, and nu- 
merous other necessities. Finally it was 


all stowed away in the back seat of the. 


bus. Miss Marvin and I climbed in the 
middle seat, the servant sat in the seat 
with the driver and we began the first 
lap of our journey. 

_ The roads over which our ox carts 
traveled were not of the best. It keeps 
one busy holding first on one side and 
then the other to keep from tumbling 
out or sliding down on top of one’s 
companion. When one is perched pre- 


cariously on top of a bedding roll and | 


the wheels go down into a deep rut it 
is a problem to stay put. The oxen 
seem to wait until they see a deep 
gulley, then they increase their shamble 
to a trot and give you a shaking worth 
while. After a five-mile ride taking 


about four hours we reached Bagmara- 


where we climbed carefully down, test- 
ing our anatomies to see if they were 
still intact. 

Here we found a small native boat 
waiting to take us to Rowmari, where 
we were to take the river steamer. 
There is no accommodation at all for 
passengers on this boat except a mat 
spread in the bottom for us to sit on. 

The crew use long bamboo poles 
which they put on the river bottom, then 
walk the length of the boat pushing on 
the pole. In deeper water oars were 
tied into very crude oarlocks and the 
boat proceeded a little faster. In still 
deeper water one of the crew was put 
ashore and we were towed along by a 
tow rope in the hands of this man. 

The steamer was cleaner than the 
other one I had been on, but there was 
no clean bed linen so we had to use our 
own. We were due in Gauhati early 
Sunday, but because of fog we didn’t 
reach there until late that evening. 

There followed a week of delightful 
meetings, fellowship, fun and inspira- 
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tion. We certainly had a delightful 
group of workers in Assam. The re- 
ports and devotional meetings were full 
of inspiration. From every field came 
reports of progress and a cry for more 
workers. 

To one attending conference the first 
time the magnitude of the work is what 
impresses. What a great and blessed 
task is ours. Listening to the reports 
one is filled with joy at sharing in the 
great task. Hearts ache and then re- 
joice as they listen to stories of endur- 
ance and struggling among the natives. 
The work done by the missionary con- 
tains many hardships but the rewards 
outweigh the suffering. — Fern Rold, 
Tura, Assam. 


At Sona Bata 


I find many changes at our new site, 
thanks chiefly to Tata Geil, who has 
continued with the building work. 
First, the compound has been cleared 
of rubbish and grass. This means lots 
of mpasi or difficulty. Many natives 
have not yet acquired the habit of 
sweeping thoroughly and scrubbing well 
with plenty of soap and water. They 
lack an understanding of what real 
cleanliness means. Tata Geil has done 
wonders, however, with them all. Ina 
short time we saw clean yards around 
houses, rubbish in holes where it be- 
longed (we make holes for rubbish and 
later plant trees there; the rubbish 
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serves as fertilizer), and orderly houses 
with bed blankets and clothes nicely 
folded and. placed at one end of the 
beds. Mama Geil and I had our 
troubles at school. We insisted on clean 
clothes, short hair and no “jiggers,” 
(tiny black insects resembling the head 
of a black pin, which are a perilous pest 
if neglected). We had not enough money 
this year to sew more than one suit of 
clothes for each child. Give only one 
change of clothing to a boy at home for 
a year and I wonder how clean he will 
be, especially if the suit is white. So, 
as far as cleanliness goes, we ought to 
be very pleased with our youngsters. I 
had one class of boys—intermediate, in 
the peppy age—who insisted on coming 
to school with their clothes soiled. I 
told them that in our country we some- 
times call dirty children “pigs” and that 
this would be a fitting name for them 
also. They did not like such a name, so 
it did not take long before they learned 
to watch their clothes carefully. It 
really was funny to see how they 
afterwards noticed spots on clothes. Be- 
ing severe with the children in matters 
for their own good, even though they do 
not like it at first, does not result in 
ill-feeling, if one only is the same to all. 
They have a great respect for fairness. 

I dreaded to say good-bye to the 
youngsters at the close of the year. I 
had become so attached to them, 
especially to the girls, that it was hard 
to part with them. On the last day of 
school I heard a movement behind me, 
as I sat at my table working. I 
turned and what did I see? Ever and 
ever so many little eager eyes, intently 
gazing at me through the screen door. 
I knew then why they had come to say 
good-bye. I told them they could come 
and sit down. We played a few pieces 
on the victrola, sang a song, then we 
had prayers together and I talked a lit- 
tle to them about remembering what 
they had learned about God. Poor little 
things! They were so sad all the time, 
I just did not want to say good-bye. 

I know it is not likely I shall ever see 
many of them again. They live far 
away—most of them have a six or seven 
days’ journey by foot. They live in a 
district where Catholic opposition is 
very strong and there is often much 
persecution—Vendla Anderson, Sona 
Bata. 


Miss Alta O. Ragon 


It was with sadness that her many 
friends learned of the death of Miss 
Alta O. Ragon in Moulmein, Burma, 
August 31. Miss Ragon, who was born 
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in Good Hope, Ill., September 5, 1871, 
gave thirty years of her life to mis- 
sionary service in Burma. As a grad- 
uate of the Baptist Missionary Training 
School in Chicago, and with training at 
Oberlin College, she was well prepared 
for her work when she sailed in August, 
1901. She taught in the mission schools 
of Bassein, Toungoo, and Rangoon. 
Because of her devoted life many in 
America felt a bond with Burma and 
many in Burma loved the teacher who 
had brought them the Light of Life. 


Commencement at a Medical 
College in China 


I had never attended a medical col- 
lege commencement before and it gave 
me quite a thrill to see our own Dr. 
Josephine Lawney present the hoods to 
seven young women when they came up 
one by one and received their M.D. 
diplomas with dignity and polite bows. 
The West may permit a sweet girl grad- 
uate to receive her diploma with one 
hand and the merest nod of the head, 
but the East, never. In her commence- 
ment address Dr. Wu I-Fang, Presi- 
dent of Ginling College, after speaking 
of the need for professional skill, 
urged these young physicians to be 
satisfied with nothing less than a char- 
acter and personality patterned after 
the Great Physician. 

A young woman doctor whose prog- 
ress we have all been interested in, 
through her years in Ginling College 
and the Peking Union Medical College, 
came back to her home city where her 
father had been pastor of the Baptist 
church for about 31 years, and joined 
the staff of the Christian Hospital. 
This is a comparatively small hospital 
in an inland city, and the salary less 
than she had been offered elsewhere. 
But this capable young woman doctor 
wanted to give her life in service where 
it was most needed.—Dora Zimmerman, 
Ningpo, East China. 


Swatow Christian Institute 


In the heart of the great city of 
Swatow Miss Enid Johnson is conduct- 
ing a Christian Institute which aims to 
reach all ages and classes of people. 
About the varied program she writes: 


The Swatow Christian Institute has a 
large place in its program for the 
young people. Knowing that no or- 
ganization can progress without the in- 
spiration and vision of its youth, the 
Institute has always had a special Young 
People’s Department. During the 
summer it is the vacation school of 150 
pupils. Vacation schools are quite diffi- 
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cult here in Swatow where the weather 
is so hot and the children so full of life. 
Since there are no parks in which 
they can play, the schoolrooms become 
their playground as well as “reading 
rooms.” This year we are happy to say 
the whole program was carried out by 
the Chinese young people while the 
foreigner was away at Chaoyang en- 
joying a vacation and helping a little in 
the summer school there. 

As the autumn and winter come on 
and our young people are too busy to 
come during the day they often gather 
in the evening for music or a social hour. 
The Institute choir has made quite a 
name for itself and is often called upon 
to sing for large meetings. 

We are so happy over last week’s 
evening meetings and the part our 
young people took in making them a 
success. Last week were special meet- 
ings with a very strong gospel message 
and our choir came out in full force 
every evening, besides helping as ushers. 
This is not an easy task. Chinese 
crowds smoke, talk and want to be con- 
stantly on the move, but during these 
—— you could almost hear a pin 
all. 

The women are keeping up their 
prayer meetings and missionary meet- 
ings in a splendid way. We have good 
missionary collections once a month, 
taking in about $18 at each meeting. 
We have two Bible women of our own 
out in the country. Some of our aims 
are family worship in every home and 
each woman able to read by the end of 
five years. The leaders are taking hold 
in a very noble way. 


Ellen Mitchell Memorial Hospital 


In our general assembly room in our 
nurses’ home there are now 15 girls 
who are writing their government ex- 
aminations. Ten are taking sick-nurs- 
ing, and five having already passed 
their sick-nursing are being examined in 
midwifery. Day after tomorrow they 
will all appear again to be examined 
orally. What they have accomplished 
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in their years of training is now being 
tested. As they write we are breathing 
a prayer for them that they may be able 
to express the knowledge which they 
have satisfactorily. 

As they work we are prompted to 
look backward, to the struggle it has 
been for them to arrive at the place 
where they now are. Many have had to 
accomplish much to be eligible to sit 
for these examinations. We like to feel 
that they have grown and developed in 
heart and hand as well as in informa- 
tion and intellectual ability. Some of 
them are hardly the same girls they 
were a few years ago. 

We also look back to other groups of 
girls and to all those who have sat for 
similar examinations and are now out 
trying their own wings. There are 31 
girls who have certificates earned by 
their work here. Ten are serving in 
government hospitals and five are in 
mission schools. Three are on the 
staff of our own hospital and two are in 
jungle mission work. One is living at 
home. — Martha Gifford, Moulmein, 
Burma. 


Wedding Bells 


Friends of the Society are sending 
best wishes to two missionaries who 
were married in the summer. Miss 
Susan Roberts, home on furlough from 
the Normal Training School in Ongole, 
South India, was married September 12 
to Mr. B. D. Miller of Richmond. 
Va., where they plan to make their 
home for the present. 

Miss Ethel May Ross, a former mis- 
sionary in Nellore, South India, was 
married August 22 to Mr. Howard A. 
Wiggin. They are living at 197 Fair- 
mont Avenue, Hyde Park, Mass. 


Literature 


Did you know that the Annual Re- 
port of the Woman’s Foreign Society 
has been enlarged to include a message 
from every one of the Society’s sta- 
tions? If you are wanting information 
for a paper, a talk, or a program, send 
for the 1930-31 Report. There is no 
charge for it. 

“Women in a Changing Orient,” Miss 
Sandberg’s address at the Northern 
Baptist Convention, has been printed 


and may be obtained at headquarters. 

Overseas this year is better than 
ever. With changing conditions and 
problems in all Oriental countries you 
cannot afford to get behind in your 
missionary reading. Overseas is up- 
to-date and intensely interesting. 
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Along the Pacific 


The work of the Woman’s Home 
Mission Society with Oriental peoples 
began in 1884 with the appointment of 
Mrs. Janie Sanford as their first mis- 
sionary to the Chinese in San Francisco. 
At present the Society has ten mission- 
aries working among the Chinese in 
Berkeley, Fresno, Locke, San Francisco, 
Portland, and Seattle. There are six 
workers among the Japanese in Los 
Angeles, San Pedro, Sacramento and 
Seattle. 


Japanese Church at Sacramento 


The Japanese Baptist Church of Sac- 
ramento, California, has for its near 
neighbor a large Buddhist Temple. In 
spite of opposition the Sunday school 
and church attendance is growing and 
many are seeking Christ. Miss Vir- 
ginia Swanson, the missionary, has a 
Bible class of 30 or more young people 
who often go to her home to hear the 
Gospel story. From this class, con- 
sisting mostly of young men from 
Buddhist homes, 11 have been baptized 
during the past year. A number of oth- 
ers are Christian, but have not yet been 
baptized. On August 9, 12 Japanese 
women turned the first soil in the con- 
struction of the new church building, 
to be erected on a corner lot. 


Chung Mei Home for Chinese Boys 


On Sunday morning, May 1, 19 of 
our boys were baptized at the First 
Baptist Church of Berkeley. It was an 
impressive service, and our hearts were 
gladdened by the sight. The boys have 
gone out on several Sunday evenings to 
take charge of the evening service of 
various churches, always of course, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Shepherd. 
They call their service, “Chung Mei 
Home in Song and Story,” and it is al- 
ways thoroughly enjoyed by those who 
hear it. They have also put on several 
small benefit entertainments. Until the 
close of school each boy did his usual 
daily duty along with his school work, 
and brought home reports that any 
parent could be proud of. One junior 
high school boy won his scholarship 
pin for the fifth consecutive term. It 
goes without saying that we are proud 


of his record. Another boy won his 
first scholarship pin, and these two, and 
another of our boys, received scholar- 
ship certificates as having the highest 
grades in their respective classes. 

We are eagerly looking forward to 
the day our “Captain” will be with us 
again. He has been in England visit- 
ing his parents, but is on his way back 
now and will be with us in less than two 
weeks. Then will come the fun of camp 
—two weeks packed full of fun and 
recreation before school starts again. 
Does this report sound almost too per- 
fect to be true? The boys are far from 
perfect, but so entirely lovable and 
worth while that the good seems to en- 
tirely eclipse the not-so-good in them. 
—Margaret Thomsen. 


“The Christian Way Is the Best” 


Miss Olive A. Warren sends this good 
news concerning the work among the 
Japanese of San Pedro, California: We 
have been rejoicing over the interest 
which our junior girls are taking in be- 
coming Christians. Four were baptized 
at Easter, and one mother two weeks 
before. Two of the other girls had led 


their parents to come to church and 
The other two girls 


learn of Jesus. 
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have Christian mothers. We have been 
saddened this summer by the loss of one 
of our little girls, ten years old, who 
died from. pneumonia. We visited the 
home several times during her illness, 
as did other Christians also. Because of 
this kindness, the family had a Chris- 
tian funeral, and the father and mother 
with their little boy have been coming 
to church ever since. The father said 
to me, “The Christian way is the best 
way.” They will soon make a complete 
surrender, I’m sure. Soon after this, 
the mother of one of the Sunday school 
girls (eight years old) passed away, 
leaving a husband and five children. 
They too, had a Christian funeral, and 
now four of the children are coming. 
So, even through trouble and sorrow, 
some are led to rejoice in Christ. 


Busy School Days for Chinese 
Children 

Once more the doors of the Chinese 
Baptist Mission School in San Fran- 
cisco have swung outward and admitted 
crowds of happy boys and girls and 
young people. About 160 have regis- 
tered in the Day School and 100 in the 
Chinese Language School. There isn’t 
much time left for play, but Chinese 
parents insist on their children studying 
their language and if Christian schools 
did not meet that need, Buddhist schools 
would get them all. The teachers in 
our Chinese Language School are earn- 
est Christians and anxious to win pupils 
and parents to Christ. This year brings 
with it several encouraging features. 
We have as our kindergarten teacher a 
Chinese young woman, Miss Daesie 
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SUMMER VACATION SCHOOL AT THE JAPANESE BAPTIST CHURCH, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


Lawyow, who is a product of our work 
in Seattle, a trained kindergarten 
teacher and a graduate of the Baptist 
Missionary Training School. This will 
mean a more personal contact with the 
non-English speaking mothers in the 
homes. Miss King, the former kinder- 
garten teacher, is to work with the 
young people, the English speaking 
mothers, and conduct clubs and classes 
where we hope to hold a larger number 
of boys and girls—Mildred Cummings. 


Japanese Baptist Church, Seattle 


“What was it that made you first 
want to become a Christian?” I asked 
one of the women, a resident at the 
Japanese Woman’s. Home. “A Chris- 
tian friend and neighbor,” she answered. 
“T didn’t know it at the time, but my 
neighbor had been praying for us for 
two years. Suddenly we had sickness 
and poverty in our home. I didn’t 
know what to do. My neighbor came 
in, and she is not rich in a material way 
but she is my real friend. She realized 
our need and with prayer she hastened 
to find just the help we_ needed. 


Through the Japanese Baptist Church 
and the Japanese Woman’s Home we, 
too, have become followers of Jesus.” 

A few days ago the father of three 
of our nursery children (the mother is 
dead) came to tell us his story. He 


works very hard and very long hours; 
his face has a worn look, but that day 
it had a radiance that was never there 
before. He spoke of how this institu- 
tion and his Christian friends had 
helped him and how very grateful he 
felt for the kindly visits made to him 
by one of the Christian men of our 
Japanese Baptist Church. His heart 
had been moved and he thought he 
would like to have that peace and joy of 
which we spoke. However, many of his 
friends advised him against becoming a 
Christian, so he decided he wouldn’t; 
but he said, “I couldn’t sleep or rest. 
I have been so unsettled and unhappy 
for many days and nights, until I said 
to God, ‘I will follow you.’ Then a 
peace and calmness came over me. I 
do not know so very much about the 
Christian life, but I want to learn and 
study so I can live as a Christian, and 
now I’ve come to take my children and 
I want to try to train them as a Chris- 
tian father.” 


Missionary Recruits from Chinese 


Church, Seattle 


Miss Alice F. Snape, missionary at 
the Chinese Baptist Church, Seattle, 
writes: We are proud that Daesie Law- 
yow has completed her course at the 
Baptist Missionary Training School and 
has been appointed by the Woman’s 


American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety as a teacher in the Chinese Bap- 
tist Mission School in San Francisco. 
We are also proud of another of our 
girls, Mary Doung, who has pledged 
herself to definite Christian work and 
who looks forward to training when the 
way opens. Pray for our young people, 
that we may guide them toward Christ. 


A College President Wins a 


Namesake 


The wife of a college president in 
Michigan has been a friend for sev- 
eral years to the only Chinese woman in 
the city. The latter speaks little Eng- 
lish but she has expressed in many ways 
her love for her American friend. 
Three little girls have come into the 
Chinese home since they came to Amer- 
ica. Through the American friend the 
two older ones have become members 
of the Baptist Sunday school. About 
two months ago the first son was born 
and was named Allan after the college 
president. There was great rejoicing 
and celebration for little Allan. Two 
parties were given by the parents, one 
entirely Chinese and one with both Chi- 
nese and American guests. At the lat- 
ter the college president and his wife, 
the pastor of the Baptist church, the 
Christian Americanization chairman, and 
other volunteers were honored guests. 
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A Life of Jesus 
by Basil Mathews 


This is a remarkable book. One 
among the many lives of Jesus Christ 
that have appeared in recent years, it 
stands alone in a. class by itself. It is 
different and distinctive in many ways. 
Charm of style would be expected by 
one at all acquainted with Basil 
Mathews’ other writings. Scholarly re- 
search, refined taste, reverent approach, 
profoundly sympathetic spirit—these are 
marked features in the treatment. Some 
one has said that this is the most com- 
plete commentary on this most sublime 
life. Dr. Mathews has set Jesus in His 
environment. He tells us that for fif- 
teen years he has been gathering and 
sifting material, spending much of that 
time in Palestine, with camera and mind 
alert to any scene or item that would 
help to re-create the circumstances and 
characters of his story. He has fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of Jesus from 
birth to Calvary and Ascension. Jesus 
appears in the living lights of reality, 
and the portrait is drawn by one who 
loves Him with the faith and love of a 
disciple. In his Preface to the book the 
author says: 

“There can hardly be a more fasci- 
nating or important thing to know than 
the life and personality of this man 
from whose birth we date everything; 
what He did and said and was. But 
how can we find out the truth about 
Him? How can he, across nearly two 
thousand years, become real to us? 
How can he live for us as he was then? 
After coming back sixteen years ago for 
the first time from the land where 
Jesus lived, I started to try to write 
down the story of Jesus’ life so that it 
should be at least real to myself... . 
I have lived for months at a time and 
traveled one year after another in the 
land where he lived, and have followed 
the tracks along which Jesus walked in 
Palestine. I have tried through these 
years to feel and think my way into the 
life that he lived, the truth that he 
taught, and most of all, what he him- 
self was in relation to the life of the 
people under the Roman Empire in his 
day. This has not only thrown light 
on many things that were before ob- 
scure and difficult for me to understand, 
but it has helped to make the drama of 
his life so enthralling and convincing to 


myself that I could not but try to set it 
down. It is far above any writer’s 
power, however, to convey in words 
what he is. That can be found out only 
by following him oneself.” 

This gives an idea of the style and of 
what the reader may expect. The study 
of the times and national conditions is 
minute, and nothing is wanting to make 
the story understandable even to one 
who has known little or nothing of it 
before. It also has value as a study 
book, to be read in connection with the 
Gospel narratives as harmonized by 
Canon Gore or Mrs. Montgomery. 
Here we have history, geography, cus- 
toms and events—an era described in a 
manner peculiar to this volume and the 
result of years of patient research. Dr. 
Mathews is always reverent. He paints 
his word pictures with the skill of the 
true artist, selecting the material that 
best suits his purpose. Naturally poeti- 
cal and finely tempered, he has written 
a Life of Jesus that cannot be read 
without catching some of his own spir- 
itual enthrallment as he sought to live 
over that life in that matchless com- 
panionship. (Richard R. Smith, Inc.; 
photos by the author; two unpublished 
illustrations in colors by Holman Hunt; 
$3.00.) 


Will America Become Catholic? by 
John F. Moore. The question is catch- 
ing, and the answer is No. But Dr. 
Moore, who has been collecting facts 
and clippings from the Catholic press to 
an extent probably unequaled for many 
years now, gives plenty of informing 
statements on many topics of practical 
concern. We commend the book to all 
good Americans who want to know what 
is going on in their country, in order to 
be prepared to act intelligently when 
occasion arises. These pages are packed 
with facts of all sorts, but none with- 
out significance. While there is no rea- 
son to fear Catholic supremacy, it is 
well to know what is aimed at and 
hoped for. Almost all of the quota- 
tions are from Catholic sources, and 
the author is exceedingly careful not to 
offend Catholic sensibilities. Nothing 
bitter or unfair need be feared. The 
facts are the thing and they are enlight- 
ening. Many of them are also worth 
heeding. (Harper & Brothers; $2.) 
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The Golden Book of Faith, compiled 
by Thomas Curtis Clark, is a volume 
for companionship. Mr. Clark compiled 
a number of anthologies of merit and 
has himself written many poems worthy 
of place in his volumes. He has a fine 
perception of the beauty and uplifting 
nature of truly religious poetry. The 
poets are the inspiring interpreters of 
faith and all the great verities of the 
spiritual world. Here from the works 
of over 200 poets are gathered the 
choice utterances that are food to the 
soul and strength to the spirit. Every 
page is living with pregnant thought. 
(Richard Smith, Inc.; $2.) 

Religions and Philosophies in the 
United States of America, compiled by 
Julius A. Weber, is a book of varied in- 
terest and values. It is good for handy 
reference and first-hand information. It 
states the case for over fifty denomina- 
tions, creeds, cults, religious philoso- 
phies, new thought, theosophy and 
Christian Science, each through the me- 
dium of a recognized representative. 
One who is interested to know what and 
how many vagaries of the human mind 
and conscience have taken root in our 
country will find plenty to study in this 
volume. We should say that the com- 
piler was inspired by a brotherly motive 
to undertake this labor, with the hope 
that it might lead to a better under- 
standing and more tolerance among 
those of different creeds by making 
them acquainted with each other. 
Whether it actually fosters friendliness 
or not, it cannot fail to promote intelli- 
gence and thus lessen the prejudice and 
bitterness which come from ignorance. 
Dr. John Snape represents the Baptists. 
The small and least known groups often 
seem to get the most space, perhaps be- 
cause they are merely names and ques- 
tion-marks to most people. “Spiritual 
peace through understanding” is Mr. 
Weber’s stated purpose and a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished. (Wetzel? 
Publishing Co., Los Angeles; 333 pp.; 
$2.50.) 


Books Received 


The International Aspect of the Mis- 
sionary Movement in China, by Chao-Kwang 

u, Ph.D. John Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 
$2.50. 

And So He Made Mothers, by Margaret 
Applegarth. Richard R. Smith, Inc. $1.50. 

New Hymnal for Christian Youth, pub- 
lished by the International Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. 

Korea, the Old and the New, by Ellasue 
Wagner. Revell. $1.50. 

The Story of Agricultural Missions, by 


Benjamin Hunnicutt and William 
Watkins Read. Missionary Education 
Movement. $1.00. 
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Christmas 
THE ANGEL’s MESSAGE 


“Unto you is born this day, in the 
city.of David, a Saviour which is Christ 
the Lord.” 

Jesus’ MESSAGE 


“T am come that they might have life 
and that they might have it more abun- 
dantly.” 

THE CHRISTIAN’S MESSAGE 


“For God so loved the world, that He 
gave His only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in Him should not per- 
ish, but have everlasting life.” 

My RESPONSE 


As God gave His beloved Son; as 
Jesus gave Himself without reserve, so 
I will give generously and freely of the 
best I have, in order that the world 
may learn of the “abundant life” which 
is to be found only in Christ. 

ONE SUGGESTION FOR THE FULFILMENT 
OF THIS DETERMINATION 


The Christmas Offering presents a 
special opportunity for the expression 
of the above heartfelt response. It is 
an extra love gift to be used for the 
advancement of Christ’s Kingdom as 
carried forward through the mission- 
aries of our denomination. 

Secure the envelopes now from your 
State Convention office., See that they 
are given to every man, woman and 
child connected with your church and 
its various organizations. Set a date 
for their return to the church and have 
a special recognition and thanksgiving 
service for the money contained in 
them. Advise the church missionary 
treasurer to report the amount as a 
Christmas Offering when he sends it to 
the State Convention office. The 
amount will be credited to the mission- 
ary quota of the church when desired. 

The need for this special gift was 
never greater. Our missionary family 
in cities and states, in home and foreign 
fields, is depending upon us for support. 
We cannot fail them, even if it necessi- 
tates our going without some things we 
want and even need. God is counting 
on us to “carry on” even though the 
way may not be easy. 

“He who sows sparingly will reap 
sparingly, and he who sows generously 
will reap a generous harvest. Every 





one is to give what he has made up his 
mind to give; there is to be no grudg- 
ing or compulsion about it, for God 
loves the giver who gives cheerfully. 
God is able to bless you with ample 
means, so that you may always have 
quite enough for any emergency of your 
own and ample besides for any kind act 
to others.” 2 Cor. 9:6-8 (Moffatt). 

A playlet entitled “Broadcasting the 
Christmas Message” will be used in the 
promotion of the Christmas Offering. 
This can be secured free from the near- 
est Literature Bureau. 


Early Morning Prayer 
“There is a place where God’s resistless 
power 
Responsive moves to thine insistent 
plea; 
There is a place, a simple trysting place, 
Where God Himself descends and 
fights for thee. 
Where is that blessed place? Dost thou 
ask where? 
O soul, it is the secret place of prayer!” 


“O eternal God, who hast committed 
unto us the swift and solemn trust of 
life, since we know not what a day may 
bring forth, but only that the hour for 
serving thee is always present: grant 
that we may give ourselves with a ready 
will to make thy name known upon 
earth, thy saving health among all na- 
tions. Teach us, our Father, by Thine 
infinite love for us and for all men, to 
love those whom we have not seen, but 
with whom we may share the good 
things thou hast entrusted to us. Help 
us to pray instantly, to give liberally, 
and to work diligently that the coming 
of thy kingdom may be hastened and 
that the sorrow of the world may be 
relieved, through Jesus Christ. Amen.” 


Convert the Leadership 
In a recent letter the statement was 
made that the leadership in a certain 
area must be converted to some new 
phases of the plan for promotion of the 
Givers of Record or the plan would be 
killed without ever reaching the local 
groups of women. What a tremendous 
responsibility is coupled with oppor- 

tunity, in the place of leadership! 
Leadership is not the place for self- 
prejudices to be displayed. An open 
mind to new ideas; the ability to make 
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the new ideas clear and acceptable to 
others; a courage that is not afraid of 
facing and of overcoming obstacles; and 
the determination to leave nothing un- 
done to get others to adopt a worth 
while plan—these are some of the es- 
sential qualities of leadership. 

The majority of our women leaders 
in all their various missionary organi- 
zations have these qualities; hence the 
success of their efforts during the years. 


Givers of Record 


The District and State Boards are 
taking seriously the promotion of the 
New Givers of Record plan. Reports 
from the local church groups are now 
being received and we hope to bring 
some striking facts regarding present 
givers of record in December Missions. 


A College Counselor’s Prayer 


Upon the altar of this new school 
year I light the glowing candles of my 
faith. I place thereon Thy wondrous 
Cross and in the light of this fresh op- 
portunity I kneel and pledge anew my 
life to Thee. 

Receive me, O Lord, and guide me by 
Thy Council. Teach me to be wise, 
friendly and helpful that lonely girls away 
from home may laugh and be glad at 
their studies and bewildered ones find in 
Thee an answer to all their problems. 

Quicken me with new ways of making 
my home inviting to them, religion at- 
tractive, and Thee more real. 

Fill the year with song, O Thou wise 
Counselor, that the girls whom I touch 
may learn the joy of service—Amen. 


Facts About the Liquor Business 


Into a Chicago business office tripped 
an attractive woman. She represented 
one of the younger organizations op- 
posing Prohibition, and presented a pe- 
tition asking repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. This use of an office-to- 
office campaign indicates how deter- 
mined are those who, for appetite, profit 
or politics, are trying desperately to re- 
store the liquor business. They are 
wise enough to employ solicitors refined 
and tactful, the better to secure signa- 
tures which cannot be bought. AI- 
though this was an office where no 
Christian influence is in evidence, and 
the head of the firm even admitted that 
he personally enjoyed drinking, the offi- 
cers refused to sign. Apparently they 
considered a return to legalized liquor 
selling would be “bad business.” They 
must have been familiar with facts. 

The Civic Committees are engaged in 
circulating facts. Are you helping? 
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Missions Among the North American Indians 


HE churches on the Crow Reserva- 
tion report the largest number of 
baptisms of any calendar year since 
that work was started in 1903. During 
the year 1930, fifty-nine converts were 
baptized. President Weeks of Bacone 
conducted his own special meetings and 
about forty were baptized. Most of 
our churches have had special evangelis- 
tic meetings and many groups of vary- 
ing numbers have been baptized. The 
outlook for the future was never better. 
We have no wish to avoid responsibil- 
ity, but we are convinced that on some 
fields the work is made much more dif- 
ficult, if not well nigh impossible, by 
the conduct of the white neighbors of 
our Indian churches and the tempta- 
tions that are continually placed by them 
before the Indians. Witness the recent 
legalizing of gambling in Nevada. 

Illicit liquor made by white people is 
one form of temptation. Everybody 
knows where it comes from, but only 
once in a great while, when results be- 
come too outbreaking to be ignored, is 
the guilty party arrested. He is given 
a nominal fine and goes home a free 
man to continue his criminal practices 
at the same work and place. In some 
localities it is almost impossible to get 
the proper authorities to act in cases 


of disorderly or immoral conduct if In- , 


dians are the only ones involved. 

In a recent notorious case broadcast 
in the papers, it was alleged that a white 
man made love to and promised to 
marry an Indian girl in order that he 
might secure certain “artistic” results. 
As he failed to secure a divorce from 
his own wife, an Indian witch woman 
sought to hasten the desired end by 
employment of her craft. Unsuccessful 
in this, she divorced the man’s wife 
from him with a hammer. During this 
case an attorney in the case made 
charges in open court that all Indian 
women were immoral. Not one word 
was said against the white man, whose 
deception was responsible for this trag- 
edy. In the papers publishing this 
charge not one word was seen in criti- 
cism of white men who are continually 
laying traps of alluring temptations in 
the way of Indian women. 

White men have in their hands the 
source of allurements that the Indian 
women can never have. The whites 
have money, autos, position and prestige 
and the Indian women have not usually 
the experience with the white men that 
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will help them recognize their wiles 
until they are caught in the coils. To 
say the least, the fault is not all on the 
side of the Indian women. 

In very many cases our Indian boys 
and girls are absent from school for 
several years at the very period when 
they would be most reachable for the 
church. Again, after their education, 
be it little or much, there is often a 
prejudice against their employment in 
our industrial life. Despite this~ they 
are in ever-increasing numbers success- 
fully crashing the gates of modern in- 
dustry. There are large numbers of In- 
dians in Detroit, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
and other places. Those who should 
know claim that there are 6,000 Indians 
now living in Los Angeles. 

This brings with it another and 
newer problem. Even though many of 
these Indians are earnest Christians, 
they are not readily assimilated into the 
white churches of their own faith. This 
is not so much the fault of white Chris- 
tians or because of prejudice as it is the 
lack of the latter to have a proper 
knowledge of a means of approach to 
the Indians. They look upon them as 
curiosities and do not know how to be- 
gin. If they would approach them sim- 
ply as human beings in a sympathetic 
way, they would soon find their prob- 
lem solved. But they must not expect 
the average Indian to make the first 
approaches. It may surprise many to 
know that in one of our most important 
churches in New York City, there is 
quite a group of full-blood Indians who 
are active members. Their pastor 
speaks highly of them. Many churches 
are missing a real enrichment of their 
fellowship by not following up the In- 
dians who have tried to enter their 
doors. Once an Indian thinks he has 
been coldly received he will not try 
again. 

Another new chapel has been built 
and paid for among the Comanche In- 
dians. It cost, ready for worship, about 
$6,000, and, with the exception of $500 
given by the Home Mission Society, all 
the money was secured by the church 
from among its own members and from 
white friends. This new church is at 
Walters, Okla., and was named by the 
Indians “The Mabel Moon Gilbert 
Chapel” in memory of the wife of their 
missionary, Rev. H. F. Gilbert. This 
is the second church he has completed 
and paid for among the Comanche In- 


dians in two years and is a testimony 
not only of his faithful work but also 
to the sympathetic cooperation he has 
enlisted on behalf of the Indians. 

Considerable enlargement to the build- 
ing and equipment of the chapel at 
Crow Agency has been effected this year 
where Rev. Chester A. Bentley is mis- 
sionary pastor. 

In Oklahoma the drought has affected 
our Indians as well as white people. 
Some government aid has been secured, 
but it is feared that the way it has been 
administered may in some cases make 
the Indians feel just that much more 
dependent than before. 

Oklahoma has nine standard junior 
colleges. Eight are tax-supported white 
schools. The ninth is our own Bacone. 
It should be a source of gratification to 
all interested in the advance of the In- 
dian to know that in June, 1930, the 
Bacone debating team of the Junior 
College Association of Oklahoma won 
first place. This shows that the In- 
dians may be developed to do well 
things in which they are not tradition- 
ally thought to excel. 

Several of our graduates from Bacone 
(Junior) College will graduate from 
standard colleges this year. Redlands 
will graduate two; William Jewell, Deni- 
son, Ottawa, one each, and Elmira two. 

The director of Indian work has 
spent about fourteen weeks during the 
year in deputation work, speaking at 
conventions, retreats, conferences and 
so forth. He has also preached for sev- 
eral weeks in evangelistic meetings with 
the Indians. All told, he has traveled 
over 43,000 miles and has preached to 
or spoken about Indians 200 times. 


WwW Ww 


A VITAL NEW MoveEMENT, known as 
the Burma for Christ Movement, is 
coming to the fore in that country. 
The Burma News gives much space to 
telling of its beginnings: ‘The Burma 
Christian Council through its Evan- 
gelistic Committee calls the church of 
Christ in Burma to a vision of God’s 
purpose for our country, a vision which 
shall inspire a movement to make 
Burma Christian.” The most enduring 
and creative contribution made to the 
new Burma is coming into being through 
this movement. This special effort is 
being paralleled by the Kingdom of 
God Movement in Japan and the Five- 
Year Evangelistic Program in China. 
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Program Suggestions 


Mrs. C. E. Hoop, Missionary Educa- 
tion Secretary for Pittsburgh Associa- 
tion, just before her sudden death 
sent some suggestions for program 
makers and also an account of a meet- 
ing she had attended which may be 
helpful to others interested in the Read- 
ing Contest: 


“On April 12 it was my privilege to 
speak in the morning at the Mononga- 
hela church, where they had just closed 
their fifth and best School of Missions, 
and completed a fine Reading Contest 
record. Their membership is about 225 
—R. C. points 5495. A table was filled 
with crépe-paper flowers, and as the 
names were called Guild girls distrib- 
uted sweet peas to the children to whom 
books had been read; jonquils to Guild 
readers; tulips to five-book readers; iris 
to ten-book readers; orchids to fifteen- 
book readers; roses to men and to 
women reading more than fifteen 
books; and American Beauty roses to 
those reading more than twenty. (There 
were five of these, some having read 
forty books.) On another table was a 
school—a packing carton with a school 
front of white cardboard. Seven win- 
dows on one side represented seven 
classes (new lighting system, too). From 
the door a young woman brought 
out a ship—Worship; two ships—Fel- 
lowship; class work—row of books; spe- 
cial music—a radio (picture); drama or 
play—picture of a stage; then, lines of 
people (paper folded and cut out like 
paper dolls). ‘All of these,’ she said, 
‘were found in our Church School of 
Missions.’ Enrolment was 196; aver- 
age attendance was 132; cost less than 
4c per person. Each woman brought 
dishes and silver for her family, and 
one item of food, suggested by a com- 
mittee. It was all well done. Next 
year the men are to earn their flowers.” 


PROGRAM METHODS AND SUGGESTIONS 


I, 1. Be definite—plan for and print pro- 
grams for ten meetings. 

2. Make programs specific. 

“If you aim at nothing definite, you will 
hit nothing in particular.” Find your 
greatest weaknesses, then build programs 
to meet them. 

3. Consider resources—enlist helpers. 

A—Material furnished, use men, women 
and children. 
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B—Select Program Committee carefully, 
including Devotional leader. Ask each 
member of committee to secure help of a 
group to take charge of different programs. 
Leader keeps in background while de- 
veloping leadership and talent of from two 
to ten women. (Group plan is excellent.) 
“Success is determined by faithfulness with 
which each one does her part.” Do not let 
it be said of your circle, “your lack is not 
brains but pains.” 

C—Select material carefully. 

Study your women, adapt materials to 
circles. Have definite aim for year’s work 
in mind, lead to a goal of a well-rounded 
educational program, stressing devotionals. 

Program helps may be secured. Overseas, 
Overland, From Ocean to Ocean, Survey, 
Missions and free literature are especially 
recommended; also study books with pre- 
pared helps. 

Introduce a C. W. C. production. Ask 
W. W. G. to entertain or be entertained. 
Invite men. Attend in a body a Missionary 
Program of B. Y. P. U. (Should be one 
each month.) 

A “Popcorn Meeting” based on ‘60 
facts,” or “Do You Know?” may be used 
as an emergency program. 

II. Invitations. 

A—Make them personal: distribute on 
Sunday preceding meeting. 

B—Hearts ; ships; tickets; radio crowned 
with loudspeaker—UBC (Union Baptist 
Church) broadcasting. Church Parlors. 
May Ist, 1931, at 2 p. m.; Hour Glass, out- 
lined with date, time, etc.; “May we book 
you for Missionary Meeting?’’; an outline 
of books; plain cards with Dennison 
stickers in season, and date, hour and place. 

III. Personal Missionary Meetings. 

Two by two go out after prayer to carry 
missionary material to uninterested. Make 
list of such women. Plan definite individual 


campaign. 

IV. Removing Masculine _Inferiority 
Complex. 

A—Drop gender—become Missionary 


Society of Church. 

B—Ask man who is enthusiastic about 
missions to take opposite view, and ask men 
low in missionary interest to work up ar- 
guments for missions to convert man op- 
posing. Creates readers among the men. 
Have programs of special interest to men, 
in which men take part. They also adver- 
tise and invite men of church. 

V. For First Fall Meetings. 

A—Secretary decorated with clock faces 
(minutes). Treasurer decorated with card- 
board $ signs. Chairman of program com- 
mittee carries large paper book Containing 
program booklets which she distributes and 
explains. New members are given recog- 
nition by Membership Chairman. Devo- 
tionals and prayers for missionaries from 
“Book of Remembrance.” 

B—Progressive Flower Meeting. Flow- 
ers indicative of country, speaker for each 
country, guests move from country to 
country. 
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C—Novel meetings for Young People. 

D—Reciprocity Meeting. 

1. Baptist women of five churches in ad- 
joining sections present program. 

2. Women of various denominations 
speak. 

E—Over the Teacups—Visions—not 
Dreams. (Have descriptions and needs 
for future work in various countries given 
by women who “read the tea leaves.”) 

VI. Using Missions Magazine. 

Quiz: Current Events (HOME and 
FOREIGN); for Roll Calls, items from 
latest copy; Round-table, or “What I en- 
joyed most from Mrsstons. “Find the 
Facts” meeting. 

VII. Keep accurate record each month 
for yearly report. 

VIII. 1. Have— 

Interesting Program 

Friendly Spirit 

Truthful Publicity 

Loyal Members 

Encouragement 

2. Get attractive Results. 

See growth of interest in Missionaries 
and needs, and desire to lead next-door 
neighbor as well as distant one to Christ. 


A Missionary Drama for the 
Laymen 

The Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation has published a missionary drama 
by Dr. Clarence M. Gallup for the spe- 
cial use of our Baptist Laymen’s groups 
in their program for this year. This 
will be found useful by other groups as 
well, and Secretary William A. Hill 
says: “It may be that other denomina- 
tions may wish to place orders for 
copies of the drama, in which case this 
Department will be glad to serve them. 
We believe that Dr. Gallup has given 
us a worth-while missionary drama, 
and at a time when the 125th anniver- 
sary of the Haystack meeting is being 
recognized.” 


Miss Phelps Resigns 


The Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation reluctantly announces the resig- 
nation of Miss Esther Phelps as Field 
Secretary of the W. W. G. and C. W. C. 
The opportunity for her to return to 
Elmira College, where she made a fine 
record, for the purpose of further 
study for her Master’s Degree, left the 
Department no alternative. The de- 
sire for further study in order to pre- 
pare for larger service is always com- 
mendable and this praiseworthy motive 
must take precedence over our regrets 
that Miss Phelps’ work, so well begun, 
must be so abruptly terminated. We 
join with many others our best wishes 
that success will follow Miss Phelps in 
the attainment of her goal, and we shall 
hope that in the future she may again 
render valuable service to the denomi- 
nation.—W. A. Hill. 
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Camp Wa-Wa-Da-Ha 
“A CAMP WITH A PURPOSE” 


The Baptist Boys’ Camp of Indiana 
was held June 22 to July 3 at the 
Y. M. C. A. Camp of Bedford. The 
attendance was 107 boys and 9 leaders, 
more than double that of last year. 
This camp for boys 11 to 15 years is 
regarded as one of the best ventures 
Indiana Baptists have made along edu- 
cational lines. It is quite definite that 
we will have another camp next year as 
well as a Baptist Girls’ Camp. The 
total attendance this year at the Boys’ 
Camp and two summer assemblies was 
524. The faculty was: Rev. Willard 
R. Jewell, Director Christian Education, 
Dean; Rev. Floyd Smith, Warren, As- 
sistant Dean; Rev. J. M. Horton, First 
Church, Hammond; Rev. Walter P. 
Halbert, Franklin; Rev. C. D. Strother, 
Culbertson Ave. Church, New Albany; 
Rev. H. M. Starratt, First Church, La- 
fayette; Rev. Thomas Bush, Monon; 
Rev. E. M. Harrison, Burma; William 
Grayfox (American Indian), Haskell In- 
stitute, Kansas; John Atwater, Ander- 
son; Robert Slaughter, Indianapolis; 
R. J. Duke, Y. M. C. A. Camp Director. 

A ten-minute personal interview was 


held with each boy which resulted in 
practically every boy committing his 
life to Christ if he had not already 
done so. These interviews were con- 
ducted by the dean. A devotional ser- 
vice was held in each tent at the close 
of the day. Before camp closed prac- 
tically every boy was able to lead in 
prayer. One boy offered this prayer: 
“Oh, God, I thank you for leading me to 
this camp, and I thank our leader for 
leading me to you.” Another boy was 
heard to say at the close of a devotional 
meeting, “This is the closest to God I 
have ever been in my life.” By popular 
vote the boys agreed that they received 
the greatest value from the Missionary 
Heroes courses. The most helpful 
leader, they agreed, was the man who 
led the daily chapel services. These two 
decisions and the doubling of the at- 
tendance over last year prove that it 
pays to have a camp “with a purpose.” 
—Willard L. Jewell. 


Baptist Boys’ Camp of San Diego 

Forty-five boys, with five adult lead- 
ers, under the supervision of Robert C. 
Fleisher, Director of Christian Educa- 
tion for the First Baptist Church of San 
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Diego, camped on Palomar Mountain 
from June 20 to July 4. There are no 
buildings on the camp site, so all equip- 
ment had to be “trucked in.” The boys 
were housed in 16 x 16 ft. pyramidal 
army tents. The cooking was done in 
an out-of-door kitchen, possible in a 
no-rain climate. 

Three courses in Christian Training 
were offered, one after each meal. All 
these courses were attended by all the 
boys, and their comments showed that 
they were interested. 

On the second Sunday a decision day 
was held, and fourteen boys made de- 
cision for Christ—Robert C. Fleisher. 


Winners of the State Banners 


Secretary William A. Hill, D.D. 
awarded the three Royal Ambassador 
Banners to the successful states in the 
1930-31 contest. 
Northern Baptist Convention were di- 


vided intc three groups according to the [7 
number of Baptist Churches in the ff 
In Group A the banner was |] 
won by Idaho, where Rev. W. T. Tur- ff 


states. 


ner is the aggressive representative of 


the Royal Ambassador movement. In | 
Group B, the banner was presented to |} 


Rhode Island, where Rev. Fred W. 
French has vigorously promoted the 


Royal Ambassador work. In Group C, f 
the banner was awarded to Massachu- ff 


setts, where Rev. L. G. Van Leeuwen 
has effectively promoted Royal Ambas- 
sador Chapters in connection with his 


work for the Ocean Park Camp. The f 


banners are three by five feet, of the 
finest silk workmanship. 


The Relationship to the Boy Scout 
Movement 


Some two years ago the Boy Scouts 
of America entered into an affiliated re- 


lationship with the Royal Ambassador } 
Movement, whereby any Scout Troop ff 
in a church of the Northern Baptist 
Convention could become a Chapter of Ff 
the Royal Ambassadors by devoting one ff 
meeting a month to the Hero programs § 


prepared for the R. A. Chapters. 


Likewise R. A. Chapters may become ff 


Scout troops by meeting requirements. 
Recently a questionnaire was prepared 
jointly to ascertain the extent and suc- 
cess of this coordination. 


and return the questionnaire. 


A valuable leaflet is also being pre- ff 
pared jointly which will list the twenty ff 
and more Scout booklets on the merit § 


awards of. general interest to all boys. 
These booklets cost 25c each. 
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Prayer to the Giver 


Lord, I am glad for the great gift of 
living— 
Glad for Thy days of sun and of rain; 
Grateful for joy, with an endless thanks- 
giving, 


Grateful for laughter—and grateful 
for pain. 

Sun, bloom and blossom, O Lord, I re- 
member, 


The dream of the spring and its joy 
I recall; 
But now in the silence and pain of 
November, 
Lord, I give thanks to Thee, Giver 
of all! 
—Charles Hanson Towne. 


Guild House Party 


Reports of House Parties have given 
your Alma Mater such a thrill that I 
am holding back all Chapter reports and 
making this a House Party number. 
Even so I have had to cut most of them, 
but you will find suggestions in them 
which can be adapted to Guild Ban- 
quets and to program building. 


vA Lifilé, 14 7, 
Utuwa, Mpkee_. 
East WASHINGTON: 

This was one of the first of the sea- 
son, held at Newman Lake, June 13-14. 
It was a most successful first attempt 
with Mrs. G. B. King in charge and 
Miss Arcola Petit as their guest 
speaker. See accompanying picture. 
East NoRTHFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS: 

Early in July Guild girls from New 
England enjoyed the Home and Foreign 
Conferences in their respective Camps 
Sacagawea and Salaam. It has been 
some time since we have had a picture 


of Sacagawea in Missrons so here is the 
group for 1931. Miss Varina Lanphear 


- was Camp Director for Sacagawea and 


Miss Helene Moore for Salaam. 
ALLEGANY, NEw YorRK: 

This was a County Camping Party, a 
good suggestion to follow. It was at a 
Y. M. C. A. Camp with 65 girls all the 
time and 100 women for luncheon the 


last day. It was in charge of Mrs. 
Eggleston of Andover, who gave the 
camp to the Y. M. C. A., and Miss 
Charlotte Huntoon was Camp Guest. 
A pageant, missionary speaker, Guild 
methods and recreational features made 
it popular. 

Iowa House Party: 

Miss Suzanne Rinck captured Iowa 
Guilders, whose House party was in con- 
nection with the Assembly at Iowa 
Falls. She divided her group into the 
four Guild Council Committees and as- 
signed a project to each one. The Edu- 
cational worked out a special program 
which was presented the last day and 
also gave a play—“A Line A Day.” The 
Devotional group had charge of tent 
devotions, and the Service group had 
charge of the Banquet and gathered ko- 
dak pictures for their Memorabilia. 
The Banquet theme was Guild Ties, and 
the Toasts were different from any oth- 
ers. We pass the idea along for others 
to use. White Tie, Yellow Tie, Red 
Tie, Brown Tie, Black Tie, Silver Tie 
(presentation of Silver Candlestick), 
Gold Tie (Special Guild Gift). 
PactFIc PALISADES, CALIFORNIA 

Who says “depression”? Assuredly 
not the Gu Gi’s of Southern California; 
for the 1931 House Party, our tenth, is 
unanimously voted the biggest and fin- 
est ever. With an even 200 overnight 
registrations and with daytime attend- 
ance making the total nearly 500, you 
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can readily imagine that tables regularly 
set for 175 were crowded. Such appe- 
tites—and such food! 

You know our regular program: 
classes in the morning, rest and recrea- 
tion in the afternoon, and Vespers fol- 
lowed by something special. “Aunt Alice” 
Linsley led Bible Hour, Beryl Snell 
Cummings most fittingly spoke for our 
“Baptists in Burma,” Naomi Fletcher 
presented “God and the Census,” and 
Edith (Mrs. Oliver) Cummings taught 
Story Telling—all for high school and 
senior Chapter girls. Mildred Davidson 
sponsored a separate junior high pro- 
gram. The younger girls met in the 
small assembly tent, studied Trail Blaz- 
ers in Rural Fields, held their own 
forum hour and worked in a most busi- 
nesslike laboratory, and then, after a 
brief recess, took to the trail, studying 
nature-lore as they liked, pausing en 
route for their worship period, and re- 
turning to camp to join in the general 
assembly. In the afternoon, immedi- 
ately after rest hour, the girls separated 
for several groups for Research Confer- 
ences, as a result of which many at- 
tractive, well-planned chapter year- 
books were later placed on display. 

A third experiment, conducted by 
Mildred Davidson, was the “Ceremony 
of Lighting the Fire” which closed each 
evening assembly and sent us off to bed 
warmed and mentally stimulated. We 
used John Oxenham’s lovely poem be- 
ginning, “Kneel always when you light 
a fire,” having it read while some one 
did kneel and start the sparks on their 
way to blaze skyward-trails for the 
flames to follow. Here, gathered 
around the campfire, we listened to our 
Camp Log, sang a few songs (always 
including “Now the Day Is Over”), and 
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WORLD WIDE GUILD HOUSE PARTY, LINFIELD, OREGON 


were dismissed with a short “Pillow 
Thought.” 

In our “specials” we covered a fair 
share of the globe, being guided by 
trail-blazers of many races: Hindu, 
Japanese, Chinese, and Negro among 
them. In addition, Gail Hotchkiss took 
us to Kansas City and Guild Day, Doris 
Shelton to Tibet—‘the roof of the 
world,” and Margaret Hawkins on a 
movie-making trip round the world, 
with special emphasis on India. Stunt 
night reached, all agreed, a new high 
level of originality and clean fun. And 
the Saturday evening Consecration Ser- 
vice lost nothing of impressiveness 
through being led by our own Evelyn 
Roach, Vespers leader, who leaves soon 
for a year’s study at Berkeley Divinity 
School, preparatory to returning to her 
native Burma as a missionary nurse. 

You’re inured to California superla- 
tives—aren’t you, dear Alma Mater? 
But, you see, nothing less suffices. Ob- 
viously this was the most populous 
camp we’ve held. Never did so many 
girls keep so well for so long. And 
everyone declares the spirit finer than 
ever before.—ZJrrepressibly yours, Mar- 
garet Mitchell. 

OREGON: 

Again Mrs. Blanche Hodge, State 
Secretary, takes one’s breath away with 
her unique program for her two House 


Parties, one at Linfield and the other at 
Metolius. Her Theme for both was 
“Around the World on the Good Ship 
W. W. G.” and the cover design is a 
huge, adventurous ship with sails full 
set. It would take a full page in Mis- 
SIONS to do that program justice. 
There are verses, a prayer, program 
outline for each day, songs, study books 
and programs, Oregon’s special mission- 
aries listed, last year’s State report by 
Associations, District and State awards. 
It is one of the finest that has come to 
light, and the challenge running through 
it all is expressed in this verse she uses: 


“IT must go down to the sea again, for 
the call of the running tide 

Is a wild call and a clear call that may 
not be denied; 

And all that I ask is a windy day with 
the white clouds flying, 

And the flung spray and the blown 
spume, and the sea gulls crying.” 


ILLINOIS: 


What a delightful “Guild” summer 
this has been! 

There were 122 registered at the Lake 
Geneva House Party, 25. at the Mt. 
Carroll Assembly, and at the Southern 
Illinois House Party, Lithia Springs, 
Shelbyville, there were 87 registered. 
This latter represented 17 churches 
from 6 Associations. 





W. W. G. HOUSE PARTY, HELD AT ROUND LAKE, N. Y. 





There were four Association Secre- 
taries present and three State Officers. 
There was such a wonderful spirit 
among the girls and so much inspiration 
that work in this State should progress 
this year. They were so prompt and 
responsive to requests for toasts and 
other parts of the program and did it 
all so capably and so cheerfully. Too 
much cannot be said for the girls of the 
Shelbyville Guild, the Association Sec- 
retaries and Miss Helene Schmitz, who 
was at Bethel House in Kansas City last 
year and this year is to be the Guild’s 
representative at South Chicago Neigh- 
borhood House. She was unusually 
fine. On Saturday night at the Banquet 
she gave her toast “Variegated Ties” as 
a dramatic reading and on Sunday 
morning she gave an inspiring address. 


Some very fine White Cross exhibits, 
posters, etc., were on display and 
awards were given. The awards were 
Chinese trinkets given by Dr. Everham. 
Twenty-two dollars’ worth of books, 
rings, pins, etc., was sold. Dr. Ever- 
ham could not be there, but she sent a 
package of Chinese articles and these 
were distributed to the girls who were 
very grateful to her for remembering 
them thus. It was voted to make the 
Shelbyville House Party an annual 
affair. 


SoutH DaKoTA ASSEMBLY: 


Camp Judson is located in one of the 
most beautiful gulches of the Black 
Hills. On all sides are pine-covered 
mountains, while through the camp 
grounds flows an icy mountain brook. 
All the cabins are built of logs, each 
bearing the name of a Mission Station 
in India or Burma. 

One of the outstanding evening fea- 
tures of this year’s Assembly was 
the W. W. G. Banquet on July 31. The 
long assembly hall was lighted only by 
candles and the blazing pine logs in the 
large stone fireplace at one end of the 
room. Covers were laid for 50 on 
tables decorated in blue and white. Be- 
tween.the courses we sang the songs 
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that are favorites of Guild girls every- 
where. Carrying out the Guild theme 
for the year our toasts were as follows: 
The Bond of Love, The Bond of Gifts, 
Musical Reading, The Bond of Prayer 
and The Bond of Fellowship. Then we 
repeated the Guild Covenant, each girl 
present lighting a small candle from 
tapers on the tables, and closed by sing- 
ing “Blest be the tie that binds.” All 
agreed that the banquet was most im- 
pressive and many expressed a desire to 
go back to their own churches and try 
to strengthen those bonds that unite the 
girls of the World Wide Guild. 


Keuka, NEw York 


“Blest be the tie that binds our hearts 
in Christian love; 

The fellowship of kindred minds is 
like to that above.” 


This beautiful hymn was indeed the 
keynote of Keuka’s eleventh annual 
Party. It is almost impossible to put 
on paper the wonderful spirit that 
reigned at this gathering of 300 Guild 
girls from all parts of New York. To 
live for one week on the mountain-top; 
to learn the beauty of a close fellow- 
ship with God and Christ; to renew old 
friendships and to make new ones; to 
discover the opportunity for service 
wherever we are—that is what Keuka 
stands for. Its influence makes itself 
known throughout the year, and we go 
on with our everyday life better 
equipped for the tasks we have to do 
because of Keuka. 

The leaders and the girls all gave of 
their best, and as a result much origi- 
nality was expressed in plays, demon- 
strations, evening programs, classes and 
decorating. Miss Margaret Holley 
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CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN ILLINOIS GUILD HOUSE PARTY, LITHIA SPRINGS, 
SHELBYVILLE, ILLINOIS 


based her Bible hour on the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ, and although it was July 
we all felt the Easter spirit and re- 
joiced in the triumph of the Risen Lord. 
Our two missionaries, Miss May Gilbert 
from Mexico, and Miss Charity Carman 
from Burma, gave us a great deal of 
worthwhile knowledge both in their 
classes and in their talks to us in the 
evening programs. Then there was 
W. W. G. Methods under Mrs. Joseph 
E. Harrison, whom we borrowed from 
Pennsylvania, and who certainly helped 
us with novel ideas for our Guilds this 
coming year. Among the other popular 
classes were Dramatics, under Miss 
Edith Estey; Banquet Favors with Car- 
rie Brown; C. W. C. with Mrs. William 
Reck. A new attraction was added 
this year with the addition of a class in 
Music as related to worship, and with 
Miss Helen Gray, our song leader, to 
guide us, we all felt as though our 
worship programs this year would mean 
more to us. 

For “Keuka Specials” we had Dr. and 
Mrs. Rose, our Negro friends from 
Rochester. Dr. Rose spoke to us at one 
of our evening programs and gave us a 


W. W. G. CLASS AT THE HOME MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


real challenge. 
interesting address on the 
Home. 

But the high spot of the week was the 
banquet, of course. To our great de- 
light, Alma Mater and her sister, Miss 
Mary, were present, and we were all 
proud to have them there with their 
own New Yorkers. The banquet was 
broadcast on a “frequency of 300 Guild 
girls,” as our toastmistress, Ruth Boe- 
heim, said, and its theme was “The 
that binds.” Our favors were folders 
with microphones printed on them, and 
we had a real (?) “mike” to broadcast 
over! The toasts were: Family Ties, 
Friendly Ties, Racial Ties, Religious 
Ties, Four-in-Hand. 

At the end of the banquet came the 
impressive ceremony of announcing the 
new members of the Keuka Distin- 
guished Chapter. These 12 girls were 
chosen because of their loyalty to the 
highest Keuka ideals, and their willing- 
ness to serve. The “Morning Watch” 
at the lakeside Sunday morning brought 
us very near to God, and with Alma 
Mater to guide us we were again 
brought the challenge to live the worth- 


Mrs. Estey gave a very 
Christian 
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W. W. G. CLASS, SUMMER CONFERENCE, LAKE GENEVA, WISCONSIN 


while life. The service that morning 
was in charge of Miss Holley, who 
brought the week to a fitting close with 
her inspirational sermon on the text, 
“T will make all things new.” 

And so another week at Keuka has 
come and gone. A great deal of ap- 
preciation should be expressed to Mrs. 
August Rohl for her excellent managing 
of the House Party, and we found her 
a charming and efficient chairman. 
Taking with us the Keuka spirit, we 
have set out to make the ideal of Chris- 
tian kinship with girls all over the 
world come true. “The girlhood of our 
country loves the girlhood of the 
world!”—Virginia E. Edsall. 


Rounp LAKE, NEw York: 


Mrs. C. W. Gammons, Eastern New 
York secretary, writes most enthusiasti- 
cally of this five-day House Party. 

“There were 102 girls and teachers. 
Miss Pearl Townsend of Greenwich was 
assistant chairman and our teachers and 
helpers were as follows: Bible Hour and 
Rural Billion, Mrs. Hathaway; God and 
the Census, Miss Kathleen Rounds; 
Dramatics, Miss Katherine Fisher; 
Guild Methods, Mrs. Gammons and 
Miss Mildred Jenkins; Banquet Favors, 
Miss Fannie Harter; Song Leader, Miss 
Florence Todd. 

Miss Rounds is a teacher in the In- 
ternational School at Cristo, Cuba, and 
her friend, Miss Manuela Fernandez, 
attended the party and was a bright 
dash of Spanish color in the picture of 
the week. The theme of the party was 
“Painting a Picture,” and the favors and 
toasts at the banquet centered on that 
thought. Each girl at the party had a 
part in the special features. ‘Such 


stuff as dreams are made of” was de- 
lightfully given by the Utica girls. Miss 
Helen Yager of Oneonta directed a Mis- 
sionary Marionette Play, which is an 
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interesting way of presenting mission- 
ary dramas. The girls loved it. Mis- 
sionary Obstacle Golf was a lot of fun. 
Each obstacle was characteristic of a 
Missionary Field. 

I am sorry there is not space to de- 
scribe the banquet so you can see the 
“picture” of what Round Lake House 
Party means to many girls, and espe- 
cially as Miss Anna May Graystone, 
our Toastmistress, “painted it.” Re- 
membering the “Tie That Binds” must 
always be included in the Guild “pic- 
ture,” Miss Fernandez painted us a 
“picture” in warm Spanish colors. Mrs. 
Hathaway “painted” a picture in Black 
and White, Mrs. W. R. Rogers “painted 
a picture” of the National Guild Ban- 
quet at Kansas City. 
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W. W. G. CLASS AT THE BAPTIST ASSEMBLY, IOWA FALLS, IOWA 


After the toasts, the girls gathered on 
the lawn and with flood-lights enjoyed 
a two-act play by the Oneonta girls, 
“The Great Question,” which “painted a 
picture” of Life Service. The candle- 
light service expressed the thought of 
the Guild girls weaving the “Tie of 
God’s Love” around the girlhood of the 
world and sending out the Gospel Light. 
Seven girls were awarded Steward Em- 
blems for their share in making the 
“picture of Round Lake” more beauti- 
ful for us all. 

There are girls who are planning their 
education with the one thought of spe- 
cial Christian Service and leaders and 
teachers rejoice in the serious conse- 
cration of these girls, which is the final 
aim of a W. W. G. House Party. 
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Is true freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake; 
And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 


No! True freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 
And with heart and hand to be 
Earnest to make others free. 
James Russell Lowell. 


Thank You 

When Thanksgiving Day comes we 
are accustomed to think of the many 
blessings that we enjoy because we live 
in the good old U. S. A., “the land of 
the free and the home of the brave.” 
Because I want these pages to mean 
just as much as possible to our boys and 


girls, and because I think that we are 
often too general in our statements, I 
am trying to give one special reason for 
boys and girls to be thankful this year. 
That is that we know and love Jesus, 
that He is our Friend, that we can 
speak to Him and know that He hears 
us any minute anywhere, and _ that 
every boy and girl in the world who 
knows Him loves Him as we do. 


In Sunday school and C. W. C. and 
wherever children gather this month 
there will be opportunity to speak of 
the reasons for thanksgiving. So many 
things are quick to flash into our minds 
that I hope we may magnify Jesus this 
year and let things fall into a lesser 
place. It may be well for us to hear 
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about some Everyland children who 
love Him just as we do. 

The missionary party camped just 
outside the big village in India. As 
soon as the evening star appeared, the 
sahib hung a white sheet between two 
trees, and set up his stereopticon. 

“T know what it is,” said little Gura- 
viah to the other boys as they gathered 
around. “It’s the pictures. I saw them 
when I went to Ongole.” 

The sahib began to show pictures on 
the screen, and the people all came out 
under the starry, cloudless sky of India 
to see them. The men stood at the 
back; in front of them were the 
women. The children crowded still 
nearer the pictures, while in the very 
front row of all sat the tiny tots. 

The missionary threw on the screen 
a picture of Christ blessing little chil- 
dren, holding them up in His arms. 
Suddenly a wee child got on her feet, 
toddled forward, and tried to push into 
the picture, and to climb up into the 
Saviour’s arms. She had never heard 
the sweet Story, but when she saw 
Jesus in the picture, she wanted to go 
to Him. Isn’t that a beautiful picture 
of what missions are really for—to 
show everybody where. Jesus stands, 
ready to welcome and bless all who 
come to Him? 

One day little Taro came home from 
kindergarten in Japan where she was 
so happy. She told her mother another 
story of Jesus as she did every day. 
“And, Mother, we have a picture of 
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CRUSADERS OF LIBRARY, PENNSYLVANIA, ON A PICNIC 


Baby Jesus hanging on our wall. I wish 
I had a picture of Baby Jesus.” 

They were still talking about it when 
father came home and he heard all 
about it too. That night he asked if 
there was any little girl who wanted to 
go shopping with him. Taro eagerly 
joined him and together they wound 
their way down the city street. They 
turned into a shop where there were 
pictures of all kinds and soon Taro led 
him to a picture and said “There is 
Baby Jesus. Please, Honorable Father, 
buy that picture for me. It is just the 
same as the one in my kindergarten.” 
As she left the shop she was hugging 
a package almost as big as herself, 
and Jesus entered another home, as He 





GLENS FALLS, N. Y., CRUSADERS WITH THE MAP THAT TOOK THE 
PRIZE AT THE NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


has so many times, through the love of ° 
a little child. 

To the “Village of the Two Tamarind 
Trees” came a small brown boy, whose 
name was Manikyam. He had never 
seen a tamarind tree nor a cactus hedge 
nor the sky above him, for Manikyam 
was blind. .One of the white teachers 
had brought him to a school in the Vil- 
lage of the Two Tamarind Trees. In 
the evening Manikyam listened to the 
songs of the other children and heard 
the wonderful story that was read from 
a book they called the Bible, about 
some one named Jesus, who made blind 
people see. 

“TI wish I could find Jesus,” thought 
the little blind boy. “He might touch 
my eyes, too, so I could see.” 

“Some day,” said the missionary, 
“you can see Jesus with your fingers.” 

“See Jesus with my fingers!” said 
Manikyam. “How could that be?” 

One day the missionary put a large 
package in Manikyam’s hand. 

“Now you can see Jesus with your 
fingers,” she said. 

The boy had been learning to read 
with his fingers on the raised letters all 
the stories in his primer. He opened 
the package. Inside was a book many 
times as large as his primer. It was a 
Bible in raised letters for the blind. 
Manikyam put his arms around the 
Bible and hugged it to his lips and 
kissed it. He was so happy he could 
scarcely speak. 

“Jesus once made blind men see with 
their eyes,” he said, “and now He 
makes me see with my fingers.” 


hau, L Fide 
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DR. MARGUERITE EVERHAM AND A CHINESE NURSE, WITH SOME OF 
THEIR PATIENTS AT SWATOW 


Story Book Shower 

When we think of all our lovely 
stories in Sunday school and public li- 
braries and those that we treasure in 
our own homes, it seems sometimes that 
everybody in the world must have 
plenty of books. But that is not the 
case. In some of our city missions 
good stories are wanted for club rooms. 
In the far West the missionaries in the 
mining and lumber camps are glad to 
have them. In the South and in Alaska 
good story books for children are 
needed. The Crusaders can have a 
Story Book Shower which will not get 
them wet and which we guarantee they 
will not think dry. Not only stories 
may be showered, but also some back 
numbers of children’s magazines, such 
as The American Boy, John Martin’s 
Book, etc. 

There may be somebody in the 
church who has no children but who 
would like to subscribe for a magazine 
for children in a hospital. Wouldn’t it 
be wonderful for some one to send 
Happy Childhood, the only magazine 
for children in China, to the children’s 
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Cc. W. C. DAY RALLY AT NORTH PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ward in Dr. Everham’s Hospital in 
Swatow, China? She is the Crusader’s 
friend and has sent us some lovely pic- 
tures and treasures for awards for next 
year. She says that it will be a joy 
and inspiration to her to think of the 
Crusader organization and the friendly 
feelings that are growing among the 
children of the different countries be- 
cause of it. One dollar will pay for the 
magazine for one year and the subscrip- 
tion may be sent to Dr. Marguerite E. 
Everham, Scott-Thresher Memorial 
Hospital, Swatow, China. One dollar 
will also pay for the magazine Shokoshi, 
the only magazine for the Japanese chil- 
dren, or for the Treasure Chest for the 
children of India. 

These children’s magazines are made 
possible by the gifts of friends to the 
Society. While we are studying this 
year about the children in many differ- 
ent countries I hope that every Cru- 
sader group will be told about these 
Christian magazines and I will be glad to 
send samples of Happy Childhood to as 
many as my few copies will supply. Ad- 
dress, 218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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A Surprise Visit of Dr. Freas 

The Special Interest Missionaries of 
the C. W. C. this year are Miss Grace 
Bullard, Kavali, India; Miss Adena 
Sorenson, Kodiak, Alaska; Dr. Howard 
Freas, Banza Manteke, Africa; and Mr. 
A. C. Blinzinger, Thermopolis, Wyo- 
ming. The Special Memory Assign- 
ment for the year is a brief sketch of 
the kind of work each one of these mis- 
sionaries does. 

This story about Dr. Freas shows 
that we are all a good deal alike whether 
we live in Africa or the U. S. A. Dr. 
Freas was making a tour of the villages 
in his district, treating the people for all 
kinds of sickness and operating on those 
that needed surgery. Late one Satur- 
day evening, after he had finished his 
clinic, he decided that early the next 
morning he would travel on to the next 
village because there was a native Bap- 
tist church there. Riding his bicycle he 
traveled much faster than the native 
runner and arrived at the village unex- 
pectedly. 

Dr. Freas went to the chief of the vil- 
lage and announced his arrival. The 
chief was very much surprised and not 
exactly pleased. Immediately he sent 
orders to clean up, for Dr. Freas had 
come. The drummer tapped the news 
and every woman hurried out with her 
twig broom to clean around her house. 
Later, when the people had gathered in 
church and it was time for the sermon, 
the native preacher announced, “I am 
changing my sermon today, because Dr. 
Freas has arrived. We are all glad to 
see him.” 

The people in native fashion an- 
swered, “Yes, we welcome Dr. Freas.” 

“Doctor, you surely surprised us, this 
morning. Did any of you know that 
Doctor was coming this morning?” 
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“No,” they chanted together. 

“And you didn’t have the village as 
clean as you ought to?” 

“No, we didn’t,” they sang out. 

“Tf you had known that he was com- 
ing, would you have been cleaned up 
and been ready?” 

“Yes, we would have been ready,” 
they answered. 

“Well,” said the preacher, “here’s a 
good warning. The Son of Man, Jesus 
Himself, is coming some day and you 
know not when He is coming.” 

“No, we don’t know,” they responded. 

“No, my friends, we don’t know. But 
be always ready. Keep this village al- 
ways ready for Dr. Freas. Keep your- 
selves always ready for the coming of 
our Lord. This is my text for today. 
‘Be prepared, for ye know not the day 
nor the hour when the Son of Man 
cometh.’ ” 


The Pastor Speaks 


It is a great satisfaction to the lead- 
ers when a busy pastor takes time to 
write his commendation of the plans 
and materials that are provided by the 
C. W. C. for the children of the Baptist 
denomination. Rev. C. E. Stanton of 
the First Church, Wilmington, Ohio, has 
graciously written us about the work of 
the Guild and Crusade in his church. 

“These organizations mean much for 
the present and the future of the church 
and bring joy to the pastor through 
their interest in the work and their 
many activities. There are 22 members 
in the Crusade Company and 14 in the 
Herald Band. The Crusaders and Her- 
alds meet together twice a month for 
ten months of the year. Their meetings 
are greatly loved by the children. This 
last year they used two books, “The 
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CRUSADERS AND HERALDS OF WILMINGTON, OHIO 


Wonderland of India’ and ‘Sugar Is 
Sweet.’ They filled two ‘Treasure 
Chests’ for the Filipino children and 
gave $12 on the missionary quota, se- 
curing it from their “Trip on the King’s 
Highway’ in their automobile. A 
junior choir was organized to assist in 
the church worship and a Children’s 
World Crusade choir was organized to 
assist in the church worship, and on 
Children’s World Crusade Day they had 
charge of the Sunday night service, us- 
ing their Candle Service, followed by 
a stereopticon lecture. They assisted in 
the three pageants given by the World 
Wide Guild and sent baskets and toys 
to poor families at Christmas time.” 





BOYS’ & GIRLS’ COLUMN 











Hutchinson, Kansas. 
Dear Miss Noble: 
Max Biggerstaff and Mrs. Burress 
told the C. W. C.’s so much about you 
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that we love you. We all thank you for 
your lovely work. Your write-up in 
Missions this month was wonderful. 
We are having our regular C. W. C. 
meetings and also a contest between the 
boys and girls. We are all anxious to 
see who is going to win. Each side is 
supposed to see how many stickers they 
can buy, and the side that loses has to 
take the winning side on a picnic, pro- 
vide transportation and eats. 

We saw Max Biggerstaff’s nice books 
and thank you for Roberta’s prize. 

On our picnic we went to Carys Park 
and had lots of fun. We are planning 
to do better work and give more than 
ever before and also we are sending an- 
other Treasure Chest and hot meals to 
Porto Rico. Would you please send us 
at once a lot of blue stickers for autos? 
We are going to put on a big sale of 
stickers this fall. Yours truly, Wallace 
Halbert, secretary. 


Midland, Michigan. 
Dear Miss Noble: 


Last Sunday a woman from Porto . 
Rico told us about her country, the 
schools, stores, houses, and other things 
that are different than the things up 
here. Down there at school they all 
have to wear uniforms because the rich 
people wore good clothes and the poor 
people had to wear ragged clothes, so 
they all dressed alike with a white 
middy and a blue plaited skirt. And 
she said that a man went into a store 
and asked if the storekeeper could 
speak English. The storekeeper said 
“no.” So he held up a dime and 
pointed to a bunch of bananas. The 
storekeeper handed back 25 of them. 
The man thought it was a joke, but soon 
found out that the man could speak just 
as good English as he could. Your 
friend—Margaret Harlow. 
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Keeping the Missionary Meeting 
Up with the Times 

Nowhere has “the challenge of 
change” been more cordially responded 
to than in women’s missionary organi- 
zations, as evidenced by the make-up of 
their year books. A few seasons back 
these were stereotyped and conven- 
tional; but now they show the applica- 
tion of modern thinking, particularly in 
psychology. How many of the follow- 
ing features in a year book from the 
woman’s union of the First Church, 
Wichita, Kansas, appeal to you? 

The organizational machinery in- 
cludes a Women’s Missionary Unit, an 
Industrial Department, a Personal Ser- 
vice Department, and committees desig- 
nated as Missionary Education (pro- 
gram), Library, Misstons Magazine, 
Girl Scouts, Friendship, Christian 
Americanization, Social, Modern Mar- 
thas (kitchen), Dining Room, Flower, 
Music, Bible, Prison Work and Rest 
Room. There are two types of meet- 
ings each month—a missionary, on the 
first Wednesday, and a variety meeting 
as developed by one or another of the 
several committees in an all-day service 
on the third Wednesday. This latter 
would seem to be an excellent plan— 
giving each committee an opportunity 
to exploit, illustrate, or activate its 
work, following a morning of White 
Cross or welfare work, and the usual 
luncheon. For instance, in June, the 
topic for the third Wednesday was, “Go 
Thou and Do Likewise,’ the program 
being by the W. W. G. and Girl Scouts’ 
Committees. In September, the topic, 
“Go Ye into All the World,” was han- 
dled by Misstons Magazine and the Li- 
brary committees.. In October, the 
Christian Americanization committee 
used the theme, “I Was a Stranger.” In 
November, the Friendship, Flower and 
Music committees combined in a de- 
lightful service keyed to the verse: 
“The flowers appear on the earth: the 
time of the singing of birds is come.” 
The Prison Committee had the Decem- 
ber service, using the verse, “But the 
angel of the Lord opened the prison 
doors and brought them forth.” The 
finance committee took its turn in 
January with “Where Our Dollar 


Goes”—‘“Render therefore unto Czsar, 


etc.” “Search the Scriptures” was the 
appropriate theme for the Bible com- 
mittee in February.. The Modern 
Marthas of the kitchen handled the 
much-discussed verse “But Martha was 
cumbered about much serving,” in 
March. Doubtless they had their day 
activating their sentiments in April, 
when they served an installation lunch- 
eon with the new officers as guests of 
honor; also in May, when the local as- 
sociation was entertained by the church. 
Frown on Martha as you will, you can’t 
run things without her! 

Every woman’s Bible class has three 
special responsibilities in the course of 
the year, taking care of the programs, 
the luncheons and the White Cross 
meetings, these being well scattered 
throughout the calendar, thus keeping 
everyone in line most of the year but 
not loading one group unduly. The 
programs are planned by the Mission- 
ary Education committee and a rep- 
resentative of the class whose turn it is 
to serve. Carefully avoiding the possible 
hoodoo of the term “study book,” meet- 
ings on the subject matter of Christ 
Comes to the Village and God and the 
Census are presented under such in- 
triguing titles as, “In Quest of a Home,” 
“East Looks to West,” “Getting God 
Counted,” “Creed or Christ,” etc. 

A variation of the outworn circle plan 
is being tried out this year. The city 
has been redistricted according to mem- 
bership and there will be two meetings 
during the year when in eight or ten dis- 
tricts the resident women will gather in 
a home on the same day to consider 
the same program topic as planned by 
members of the group in conference 
with the general program chairman. 
These meetings will occur in October 
and March. Would it not be interest- 
ing to compare them and note the in- 
dividuality shown in the activation of 
the same theme? Surely a society 
geared for the foregoing plans will de- 
velop initiative, increased missionary 
interest and practical applications of 
what are all too often textbook theories. 


More About the Home Beautiful 


Inquiry has already come regarding 
more definite details for the closing 
scene at the luncheon under the above 
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title, at the Central Church, Wayne, 
Pennsylvania, as recently described in 
this department. The home scene was 
arranged on the platform with easy 
chairs, davenport, tables, lamp, etc. As 
the curtain opened the young woman of 
the improvised family stood near a vic- 
trola on which an appropriate record 
was being played. A boy of 16 was 
seated at a table with his school books, 
while the mother and a daughter of 13 
sat on the davenport, the girl reading 
and the mother turning the pages of a 
picture book for a little child on a low 
stool at her side. On the floor lay a 
boy of 10 with some toys. Last of all 
but central in interest was the white- 
haired grandmother sitting at the fire- 
place knitting. Pantomime prevailed 
during the playing of two choice rec- 
ords. Then the 13-year-old girl curled 
up on the davenport and asked to be 
allowed to read a poem which she had 
just found. The scene closed with her 
rendition of Edgar A. Guest’s “Home.” 
Finally, as the curtains were closed, the 
presiding officer told very briefly the 
charming story of “Golden Windows.” 
Write for information to Mrs. T. J. Hop- 
kins, 113 W. Wayne Ave., Wayne, Pa. 


Getting Out of the Devotional Rut 
How deep it is, and how many women 
wade through it merely as a way to the 
features that follow! A survey of ruts 
would lead one to inquire what inher- 
ent merit there is in a long passage of 
Scripture followed by an_ unrelated 
prayer; or why it is placed at the open- 
ing of a meeting instead of in the at- 
mosphere created by a live program; or 
why it must last fifteen minutes; or 
why women not considered gifted for 
other program appearance are tucked 
away in the devotional period “to give 
them something to do”? Why not have 
the service at the close, when listeners 
and participants have something urgent 
to pray about? Why not merely have 
an earnest prayer after each feature of 
the program, and call that the devo- 
tional? Why not have occasional mu- 
sical devotionals, in which a song cycle 
is played softly on the piano, with no 
singing but a few moments for silent 
prayer after each selection? Or why 
not have Christmas stars inscribed with 
appropriate verses passed around at the 
December meeting to be read by their 
recipients? And don’t forget “directed 
intercession” in which the leader pro- 
poses a number of live issues and pauses 
after each for silent prayer. Reading 
one of the new versions of Scripture 
will bring out fresh Bible meanings. 
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Western Oklahoma Indian Bible Assembly 


BY HARRY H. TREAT, MISSIONARY 


1. peabed of the young Indian Chris- 
tians are earnestly anxious to 
know the Bible and how to use it in- 
telligently. For several years they have 
helped keep the Sunday school idea 
strong in our Baptist churches. As 
some of them now say, “I can remem- 
ber when the missionary or his wife 
used to have small sticks of candy and 
lure us to the church when the older 
people were visiting on Sunday noon. 
But now no one ever thinks of using 
candy to get us to come to study the 
Bible.” Twelve or more years ago the 
idea of what we now call an Assembly 
was tried for two years. But the ex- 
pense was too heavy for the mission- 
aries alone, and the churches and In- 
dians did not see the need to help. So 
the effort waited a few years. The two 
or three who had been present at the 
first had caught an idea, however. So 
that for the past four or five years 
young Indians and missionary families 
have been meeting for a week or ten days 
together for study and the deepening 
of the spiritual life. Now the Publica- 
tion Society has accepted this as one 
portion of their leadership training task 
for the denomination. In 1928 Dr. 
Young and Mrs. Chalmers came to as- 
sist as teachers. Miss Brown of Ba- 
cone also was a teacher. In 1929 
Dr. Roberts, from the Publication So- 
ciety, headed the teachers, while Dr. 
Kinney, our Home Mission Superin- 
tendent, and Rev. Horace Cole of Cal- 
vary Church, Denver, led a great bunch 
for eight days. In August, 1930, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Finn, of the Publication So- 
ciety forces, Miss Ross of Bacone and 
Rev. A. A. Van Sickle, religious educa- 
tional secretary of Haskell Institute, 
taught an enthusiastic school for eight 
days. Most of the young people who 
come to the Assembly are married, so 
of course we must plan as carefully for 
their children as for themselves. Thus 
we are working for two generations. 
We are studying the Bible and related 
subjects to help the young people who 
are the leaders in much of our church 
work. And we are helping them work 
with the children, so that our churches 
may really become self-propagating and 
self-supporting so far as the work is 
concerned. The Indian is capable of 
enduring long services. A forenoon of 
three and a half hours with five-minute 
recess periods is the task of practically 


all who attend the Assemblies. The 
afternoon sees hot baseball games or 
mountain climbing or sport of some 
sort. The night is a time of very en- 
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OF MANKIND” 


is the title of a carefully written, beautifully 
illustrated brochure, which describes how 
thousands of churches have satisfied the — 
itual hunger of the hard of hearing. . . 
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Missions gets better every year and I 
would be lost without it—Mrs. Logan 
Kingston, Hardin, Mont. 
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joyable social affairs, music or other 
programs, and a closing devotional ad- 
dress, which send all to their beds so 
that quiet reigns shortly after dismissal. 


























Insure Your Savings 
Against Loss 


Many have profited by inquiring 
how to obtaina GUARANTEED 
INCOME, avoid loss of princi- 
pal, and at the same time make a 


gift to advance our mutual 
KINGDOM TASKS. 


When remembering the national 
societies in your will, please use 
exact corporate names. 


Anam Baptist Foreign Mission Soclety, 

Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo -D., Home Secre- 
tary (reannuities) ; Geons B. Huntington, 
Treasurer (regarding wills); 152 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


on eae yp Rg an Mission So- 
amue ryan rea 
26th Street, New York City. peer ee 


The American Baptist Publication Society, 
William H. Main, D. Executive oe 
tary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Women’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, Miss Frances K. Burr, Treas- 
urer, 152 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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x Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Miss Dorothy A. Stevens, Treas- 
urer, 152 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Convention, 
P. C. Wright, Executive Secretary, 152 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York City. 


The Board of Education of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padelford, 
D.D., Executive Secretary, 152 Madison Ave- 
nue, ‘New York Cit y. 
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bo —— and will receive prompt at- 
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On two lives the rate of income varies from 
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BORN 
To Rev. and Mrs. K. = Hobart of Swatow, 


China, a daughter, May 24. 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS To Rev. and Mrs. E. C. Erickson of Udaya- 
giri, South India, a daughter, June 13. 












To Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Supplee of Kohima, 
By TOYOHIKO KAGAWA | Aes, & ta, fae 6. eee ee ee 
The Outstanding Christian of the Orient DIED 
kk b . i A Sgemeraee, of the Philippine Islands, 
in Iloilo, P. I., June 

Not everyone can hear Dr. Kagawa apne. ut Joseph, 7, son of Rev. and Mrs. J. M. Smith 

every Christian should read his inspiring message. of Pyinmana, Burma, August 5. 
He tears down the artificial barriers which divide a. se 
modern life into separate compartments and pleads Francis, 17, son of Rev. and Mrs. P, R. Bake- 


man of Hangchow, China, September 19. 


for a religion thatis an integral part 


TOYOHIKO KAGAWA, 





“one ofthestriking phe- Of daily life, even as was the religion 


dey De-RutusMaones Of Jesus. Cloth, 134 pages, $1.25. 
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advocates JESUS as the 
Son of God, crucified, bur- 
ied and risen for mankind. 


Samples on Application 


LOVE tHE LAW oF LIFE 


Here again Kagawa weaves the love motif into all the fabrics 
of life—ethics, law, labor, art, romance—and challenges all to 
try the Way of Love. Cloth, 312 pages. $2.00. 


Omnibus Edition (both books bound in one volume) cloth, 440 pages, $2.50 
At all Bookstores or from the Publishers 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, Winston Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 



































Address: 
Francis Hanford Bakeman chins ——— J. Therolf, of Suifu, West UNION GOSPEL PRESS 
The death of Francis Hanford Bake- Mr. Tracey, Manley, i . Dis oat Mrs. C. Drawer 680 Cleveland, Ohio 
. Manley, o ou ndia, June : 
man, seventeen-year-old son of Rev. 
and Mrs. Percival R. Bakeman of our 
mission in East China, and grandson of 
Dr. Francis W. Bakeman, for over . i 
i A over na - the First mob HERE are persons who could write the fol- 
urch in Chelsea, Mass., occurred on ; : 
home in Malden. He had been ill for Kingdom of God: 


a year with endocarditis. 


ae ee Chnmiicte The Board of Education of the Northern 


SAILED . 53 
Peso Venoouees, fumes 1. 1, on 2 Empress Baptist Convention, f 
0. ussia iss ma arp to Japan. ; 

From New York, August 12, on the America, 152 Madison Avenue, New York, nm. %. 
ag — Ehnbom, to France, later to Bel- DEAR SIRS: 

From San Francisco, August 14, on the Presi- : , ° Aa tis ‘ i 
dent Wilson, Miss Margaret Cuddeback, to I am interested in missionary education and in pro- 
go Vancouver, August 15, on the Empress viding education under Christian auspices. I would 

J , M Elizabeth K be, to East Chi - . fe A - 
fy kg or, ggg eng Ree like to make a gift that this work might be maintained 
R Ulric L ; to later to Belgi : ; . 
ee ee ee and extended. As I am situated; I cannot give of my 

Fr rom San Francisco, August 21, on the Presi- . . 
dent Fillmore, Rev. and Mrs. C. LL. Charles, to savings, for I need the income for my support. I 

; ° t 2 t 4 ° , 
omen for Burma. - crear eas understand that there is a plan by which I may make. 

F San F. i t 22, the Shin- . i : 5 
~ Maru, ieee ew TT Cecpaa o such a gift and still receive a large return semi-annually 
Japa . ° . 

eee Seattle, August 22, on the President during my lifetime. 

Taft, Miss Mary Cressey, to East China. M : Pl ‘ ’ h 

From Seattle, August 22, on the President y age 1S ....2.... ( ease give your age at the 
Ta ft, Miss Florence Webster, to East China. birthd 

from Los Angeles, August 23, on the Presi- nearest birthday. ) 
dent Hoover, Miss Dorothy Campbell, for South Si 
China. WERE a ie o:.s: 00-41 alle '6: oie0) @: 6u6'le' 9)\) 4) 6 900. 0..86 69197 


From Montreal, August 27, on the Duchess of 
York, Miss Helen M. Good, to London; from 
——— September 19, on the Kemmendine : 
dt Widaciahant sak. dhiiaes 90 ete If this letter expresses your thought, clip it and 
President Hoover, Miss Enid P. Johnson, to 


South China, mail it to The Board of Education of the 
Rar Sicsser, Mier Basi Seakese, tor Seok r 
China. ; NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION, 
ARRIVED : , 
Miss Minnie yomtoge | of Moulmein, Burma, in 152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. : 2 


San Francisco, June 2. 

Miss L. Emma Brodbeck, of Yachow, West 
China, in Vancouver, June 10. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. O. Smith, of Rangoon, 
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Burma, in New York, June 16. 
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A Beautiful Baptismal Service 
at Judson College 


Just at the close of the school year 
the College Church held a baptismal 
service on Kokine Lakes, which are 
near the College. The service was held 
at an early hour in the morning and was 
well attended by students and the fac- 
ulty of Judson. The girl who thus 
openly acknowledged her desire and de- 
termination to follow Christ had been a 
Mohammedan. For months Amah had 
contemplated this step, but in deference 
to her parents’ wishes she had post- 
poned it. It is to be remembered that 
during the past year communal feeling 
in Lower Burma has run high and re- 
ligious tension has been strong. The 
students have not escaped all of the 
more general currents of thought and 
feeling. But it was in this very atmos- 
phere and with great eagerness that 
Amah desired to make her witness be- 
fore her own fellow students and coun- 
trymen. Her testimony was clear and 
strong, and her radiance and joy testi- 
fied to a genuine exerience of fellow- 
ship with Christ and a new life in Him. 
It was a happy time for all of us, and it 
is to be hoped that Amah’s testimony 
will be the inspiration which will lead 
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others to a similar confession at an early 
date. Several others will soon take their 
stand for Christ—Paul J. Braisted 
Rangoon, Burma. 
ww Ww 

Mr. W. W. Fry of Camden, N. J., 
who was elected to membership on the 
Foreign Mission Board on nomination 
by the Nominating Committee at Kan- 
sas City, after earnest consideration 


, 
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found it impossible to accept this elec- 
tion. In accordance with the by-laws 
the Board is empowered to fill any va- 
cancy in its membership which occurs 
between annual meetings of the Society. 
At the last meeting of the Board, Rev. 
C. L. Seasholes, pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Dayton, Ohio, was 
elected a member of the Board to. suc- 
ceed Mr. Fry. 











“ 


R dependency will continue after we have passed on. 


Yet, no large sums can be entrusted to her. A steady and 
sure income, however, we must provide until she too has an- 


swered the final call. 


“Through the hospital’s annuity plan it is possible to provide 
for her. The responsibility can be transferred to this Baptist 
organization which for a quarter of a century has met every 


obligation. 


“Then, too, mother, when she has passed on, our money will 


calling of nursing. 


did Christian ministry.” 


“ continue to provide for the care of the worthy sick and training 
for our Christian girls as medical missionaries and for the high 


“We can assure our lovedone and ourselves a good and certain 
income, and can also perpetuate our influence in a manner be- 
fitting the ideals of our life by investing our means in this splen- 





Name 


The Northwestern Baptist Hospital Association mad 


1700 University Avenue, Saint Paul, Minnesota 
Please send me information regarding your annuity plan. 


Age 





Address 





City 


State 
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PHILADELPHIA 

Exceptional opportunity for young women to 
train as pastor’s assistants, or for city, home 
or foreign missions, Sunday school, settlement 
work, etc. The aim is a thorough knowledge 
of the Bible, posts methods, and the opit- 
itual growth of the students. Send for catalog. 

J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D., President 
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UNUSUAL CHRISTMAS CARD OFFER 


Twelve beautifully colored Christmas Cards—Pictures 
taken in the Holy Land—Verse by Dr. Harry EmMErson 
Fospick—Every card different but equally attractive. The 
following scenes are portrayed: 

They Laid Him in a Manger In Old Bethlehem 

The Little Town of Bethlehem A Home in Judea 

A Stranger Will They Not Follow Beside the Still Waters 

Shepherds Near Bethlehem On the Way to Bethlehem 

The Village of the Shepherds A Shepherd Watching Over His Flock 
The Shepherd Fields of Bethlehem The Christmas Bells of Bethlehem 


$1.75 Hand Colored Postpaid $1.00 Black and White Postpaid 


Supply limited—Order at once—Truly a card your friends will 
want to keep indefinitely. 


Also 12 reproductions attractively arranged of famous Currier & 
Ives prints, for $1.15 postpaid. 
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Saying Grace 








Hundreds of ministers and their widows are now in 
distress. 

These times have greatly increased the number. 
Desperate poverty prevails in many of their homes. 


Will YOU help us to help THEM? 


The Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board 


152 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO ACT 





I wish I could tell you how I do enjoy 
Missions. It is a very wonderful mag- 
azine and full of the most interesting 
reading—Mrs. E. M. Jones, Salvang, 
Calif. 


grows better as the years go by. We 
could not get along without it—Rev. 
William F. Robbins, Lake City, Iowa. 


I consider that the magazine Missions} 








Have You Read It? 


OVERSEAS 


A new illustrated review of our 
entire foreign mission enterprise. 
278 pages. Eleven chapters of in- 
teresting extracts from missionary 
correspondence. Eight chapters 
of field surveys and other infor- 
mation. An editorial in the 
W atchman-Examiner described it as 


“A veritable encyclopaedia of 
missionary information.” 


AN INDISPENSABLE BOOK FOR 


1—Missionary minded pastors 
2—Mission study class leaders 
3—Missionary program makers 
4—General readers 


“It ought to be in the hands of every lover 
of foreign missions.”—Curtis Lee Laws. 


Price 50 cents per copy 


Send orders to Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo 
152 Madison Ave., New York City 
AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MIS- 
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